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CANCO DECORATED 


HIS exhibit at the National Canners Convention in 


of promoting the greater sale of canned foods by im- 


Chicago wasstartling to many—startling because of the 
variety of food products packed in lithographed containers. 


This is an amazing exhibit of Canco performance in the 
designing of lithographed containers. Canco service in- 
cludes a wide field of research to develop practical methods 


proving their packaged appearance as well as their flavor 


and quality. 


Canco service can be worth to you just about what you 
choose to make of it. Talk it over with a Canco repre- 
sentative; he will be able to give you some ideas. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON 


FIBRE 


METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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/ PHELPS CAN CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR J 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 


LARKSBURG, WW 
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F YOU, Mr. Canner, had a satisfactory source of supply for every purchase you are called upon to 
make, what a pleasure your job would be. However, changing standards and methods of pro- 

duction make it difficult on some items. 
It has been our aim to have every user of Gibraltar Boxesa satisfied customer. We don't claim we 
can make your boxes better than every other manufacturer—we never said ours was the BEST 
box made. We do guarantee to make a GOOD box—one that meets every test—made right and ie 
priced right. 
We have the plant facilities, the organization and the engineering ability to take care of your 
Corrugated Box requirements —with SATISFACTION insured. 


GIBRAITAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO. Inc. 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. a 
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The Livingston County 


Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 


last Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 


grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 
Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL PINEAPPLE 


for Pineapples, Grape-Fruit, Cocanut, 
Apples, Oranges, Lemons, etc. 


DOUBLE-TYPE, HOPPER REMOVED 
Manufactured by 


Zastrow Machine Co. inc. 


Foot Thomas Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pineapple Corers, Sizers and Slicers 


WAREHOUSE: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


RICE’S SEEDS 


Leading Growers of 


CANNERS SEEDS 


PEAS, BEANS, SWEET CORN 
PERFECTED DETROIT BEET 
TOMATO, PUMPKIN, SQUASH 
CUCUMBER, CABBAGE 
SPINACH 


For Prompt Shipment or Future Contract 


A Surplus of Canners’ Pea Seed at Attractive Prices 
Also Shoe Peg Corn 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 


Cambridge, N. Y. 
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BRAND OF 


Esonrs ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


Kvery box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


Resection of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


W e have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 


CARDIFT 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 
JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 


«| 
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IT IS AN EASY JOB 


to keep your canning equipment and plant clean 
and sanitary by the use of 


: A= This cleaner insures such definite, uniform 
cleanliness that preventable causes of quality 
spoilage are entirely eliminated. 
; Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Enameled Buckets 
& 2 Numbered National Tomato Peeler Open Process 
r Plain Kettle 


Ayars Universal Filler 


sun Robins & Company, Inc. 
Lombard & Concord Sts. 3! Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 
Canning Machinery. We Furnish Complete Plants 
For Vegetables, Fruits, Sea Foods, Etc. 


Crates a 
Lightning Box Sealer Crate Covers Our Own Make Robins Circle Steam Hoist Closed Retorts 
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THE UNITED COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING 


BALTIMORE ie MARYLAND 


| TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


AMSCAN} 


Packers who have tried them all - 


CONTINUE to say that TU WN. CERTIFIED 
SEND is the best String Bean 
3 Cutter on the market, at any price. % ! Ss EALING F LUID #2 
Write us for information — NOW r “The Golden Band’”’ 
is the best time to buy. 
x [ Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 
ae 4 “Your bean cutung Burton, Cook & Co. ! be safe. 
hen you install TOWNSEND Rome, N. 
when you install a 
(Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) fl THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS ANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Canadian Agents Australia France, Belgium and Italy 
Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Germany, Denmark and Sweden -Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
Argentine—Sociedad Anonima “Fides”, Buenos Aires 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper MONDAY Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
published exclusively in the interest of BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 
the Canned Food Packers of the United Address all communications to THE 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth THE TRADE COMPANY CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


year. 


Entered at poe pe Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EpIror. 
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EDITORIALS 


sents a puzzling picture to the well-posted busi- 

ness man, because of its unwillingness to listen 
to reason in the matter of production during the com- 
ing season of 1928. Despite the fact that Government 
experts, business economists of experience and trade 
leaders in our own family urge the canners to be care- 
ful this season in the matter of acreage: to hold down 
the acreage so as to make certain a moderate produc- 
tion of canned foods of all kinds, the canners do not 
seem to be paying any attention whatever. All the 
indications today point to a heavy. production of corn, 
peas, tomatoes, stringless beans and many other items. 
If there is any canner who thinks that he is the only 
one who is increasing his acreage, and therefore his 
expected pack, he is badly fooling himself. This sort 
of action seems to be universal, for you may speak to 
canners at random, here and there, and you will almost 
invariably hear them admit that they are increasing 
their acreage for this year. This is exactly the one 
thing that none of them should do. Conditions do not 
warrant it, and if it is persisted in it cannot help but 
bring trouble this fall and winter. These Government 
men and these experts of other kinds cannot be wrong 
in their diagnosis of the situation, and of the general 
business conditions governing the market and which 
will increasingly govern the market from now on. 
Leading can makers shake their heads in despair at the 
intentions shown by the canners, because they see the 
folly of over-packing the market again, just after it 
has come through several years of heavy losses and 
most unfavorable conditions. These men might be ex- 
pected to look only to the good big orders for cans they 
can receive, but they are better business men than 
that, and can see further ahead, and they have learned 
by sad experience that when such ordering is done, and 
the cans filled as they will be, only trouble ensues and 
business becomes bad for two or three years. This off- 
sets their one good year’s sales, and they much prefer 
having normal conditions, wherein the can sales are 
moderate and the canners make some money, even if 
enly a little. 


| TO REASON—tThe canning industry pre- 


Why is the industry deaf to all good advice? It is 
childish to act as if its best friends were merely trying 
to keep it from making the extra money which the in- 
creased packs are hoped to bring, but which will actu- 


_ally only serve to break the back of the market and 


force losses on all the operations. It is a situation that 
puzzles the most experienced, and small wonder that 
those, with their fingers on the real pulse of the busi- 
ness, shake their heads in despair. Why won’t the can- 
ners listen and save themselves? 


This is not a matter to be left to “the other fel- 
low.” Every single canner should face the problem 
squarely ; note that the jobbers are not placing orders 
because they believe that the packs will be over-done 
and prices, therefore, at a low ebb. If you were a buyer, 
you would not buy either, knowing what you know 
about these crop preparations. Is it not better to make 
even a small profit on ten thousand cases, than a loss 
on twenty or fifty thousand cases? You say you must 
run the fifty thousand to “keep the overhead down;” 
but if in keeping your overhead down you run your 
business into bankruptcy, what does it benefit you? 
You have complained that the canning business is too 
much of a gamble, and here you deliberately gamble 
against your own best judgment. 

It is the belief of the men best situated to know 
and understand the situation that every single canner 
should hold his acreage within very reasonable bounds, 
not to exceed last season’s at most; that he should aim 
to pack only good quality—extra standard or fancy— 
and to gauge his output by the amount of his future 
sales, leaving little if any for speculation after the sea- 
son. It is their strong conviction that only by such 
methods can the canners hope to come through and 
make any profit on the 1928 packs. Listen to reason 
and do not go-it-blind this year. You still have time 
to save the situation—do it for your own sake. 


HE THING THAT PUZZLES US (By E. A. Kerr) 
i —When the war at last came to an end we all 
prepared ourselves for the war’s dread after- 
math, knowing that it must come, that it was inev- 
itable. We found ourselves thinking in terms of ad- 
justment and of re-adjustment, words grown exceed- 
ingly familiar during the past ten years because of the 
persistence with which they have been used. Ask the 
man on the street—any man on the street—whether 
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the business in which he is engaged is prospering or 
not, and he will, more often than not, tell you that it 
isn’t, but that things are slowly “re-adjusting them- 
selves ;” and so he goes on from day to day thus consol- 


ing or comforting himself—that things are re-adjust-- 


ing themselves. Often he doesn’t know what he is talk- 
ing about—can give no possible reason for the faith 
that is in him. He assures you that he is no pessimist, 
that everything will be all right after awhile, when 
things shall have re-adjusted themselves. It has been 
nearly ten years since things began to re-adjust them- 
selves, nearly ten years since this war began, perhaps 
the most gruelling economic war in the world’s history. 
Thoughtful men find it very puzzling. Of course, we 
all thought that the world would return to its normal 
sanity and to its normal stability well within ten years, 
but it didn’t and, very unfortunately for pretty nearly 
everybody, it shows no particularly encouraging signs 
of so doing. The sages of trade and of industry are 
beginning to talk about prevailing conditions. Learned 
papers having to do with the present economic unrest 
are proposed to our attention in the magazines that we 
read. Thinkers on economic subjects are thinking, and 
are thinking very seriously at that, in terms of unem- 
ployment, for it’s a deeply serious matter, affecting the 
whole warp and woof of our national prosperity. 
Things are sometimes adjusted by the mere turning 
of a screw; business is sometimes adjusted in pretty 
nearly the same way, by the mere turning of a screw 
that had worked loose and was working awkwardly to 
the disadvantage of all the other more well-behaved 
screws. But there is more than one screw loose, un- 
employment the loosest of them all. And until that 
screw shall have been tightened we may look for no 
early return of prosperity to this country. Yet the 
country is prosperous; everybody says that it is. In 
“Nation’s Business,” for April, an article written by 
Mr. Gregg, Chief Statistician of the Western Electric 
Company, appears. “What puts men out of work?” is 
the question asked. Mr. Gregg also speaks of re-ad- 
justments, but he doesn’t merely repeat the word and 
then run away from it; he lingers with it, goes to the 
mat with it, imparts to it a meaning and a significance. 
Says Mr. Gregg: “Few decades have had crowded into 
them the re-adjustments of the past ten years. The 
fundamental change introduced by machinery was the 
substitution of artificial power for human effort. In no 
country has so much mechanical power been placed at 
the elbow of the worker as in the United States.” Mr. 
Gregg says many another thing, but we shall not go 
along with him, for, at the moment, we are concerned 
with only the thing we have ventured to quote, because 
of its application to the canning industry; for that in- 
dustry has, from a mechanical point of view, been well- 
nigh perfected; we have succeeded in developing a ver- 
itable giant of production. One fairly shudders when 
he thinks of the power, the tremendous power which 
inheres in this giant of production in the canning in- 
dustry. But, very fortunately for all of us, this giant 
has not yet—not yet, we repeat, extended his giant 
strength to the utmost of his extraordinary powers. 
It would require no extraordinary effort upon the part 
of this giant of production to produce a pea pack far 
beyond the capacity of the people to absorb it within a 
year, or a tomato pack, or a corn pack. We have re- 
cently seen some very disturbing manifestations of the 
giant strength of this giant of production that holds 
sway in the field of production of the canning indus- 
try. Giants may, of course, be amiable enough, and 
they may also prove very tyrannical; it altogether de- 
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pends upon how we treat them. Perhaps the giant: of 
production in the canning industry, finding that there 
is no foe in that industry worthy of his steel, has slept 
the while. Distribution in the canning industry, a 
thin, wan and greatly under-nourished little thing, 
hasn’t grown at all during recent years. Indeed, as 
has so often been said, distribution has changed but 
little during the past forty years. In other words, per- 
haps ninety per cent of the canners of the United 
States are following precisely the same selling methods 
which obtained among canners forty years ago. The 
canners who have forsaken these olden, archaic 
methods are the canners who have made and still are 
making progress; who have made and still are making 
money, but the canners who are following the methods 
which obtained in the halcyon days of the eighties and 
the nineties are not making progress and, perhaps are 
not making money. Or, if they do make money, it is, 
more often than not, the result of some favoring wind 
with which, of course, they had nothing to do. And it 
is conceivable that a canner may now and again make 
money without really making progress. Let us not 
find fault with those instruments of production which 
make it possible for us to produce three cases of peas, 
or tomatoes, or corn where only one case of any one of 
them was produced before. But we may all regret, 
and count it a reproach fo the industry, that distribu- 
tion has followed production in such a laggard way. 
And until that screw shall have been tightened, the 
loose screw of distribution, we may not hope that the 
machine of which it is a part shall function after the 
manner that it should. 


Realizing the anaemic condition of distribution 
among canners, how enfeebled and how lacking of 
promise it is, we could all well wish that the giant of 
production shall not be roused from his reveries, but 
shall sleep on and on in blissful forgetfulness of his 
giant powers, for at least another ten years. In the 
canning industry, very unlike that of the automobile, 
of the radio and of many another industry, we find dis- 
tribution almost hopelessly out-distanced by produc- 
tion. And shall we evér be able to take up the slack ? 
Shall we? And for the answer we may, in the words 


of a well-remembered song, “Go ask of the man in the 
moon.” 


SOME QUESTIONS CONSUMERS ASK 


ERE are some of the written quizes or questions 
H tions asked of Mr. Lee at lectures he has so far 

delivered handed to him on question papers. You 
can appreciate that information is needed. How would 
you have answered them? 


“What canned foods contain the most vitamins?” . 
“Is it advisable for a small family to buy by the case?” 
“What became of the seeds in the preserved figs, the 
dried figs are so seedy?” ‘Is there any danger in leav- 
ing canned foods in open cans?” “Sometimes the can 
has not bulged, but contents are sour. What other test 
is there?” “Do canned foods left in open tins become 
poisoned?” ‘What foods beside tomatoes retain vita- 
mins?” “With what is tomato catsup colored red?” 
“If a can fizzles when cut are contents spoiled?” “Why 
do tomatoes spoil so easily in home canning?” “Are 
canned foods as nutritious as fresh food?” “How can 
you persuade a prejudiced man to eat canned foods?” 
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‘COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FROM 
ONE SOURCE 


Washer 

Whether you are canning peas, corn, 
tomatoes or fruit, our standard equip- 
ment will meet your requirements. 
Back of our engineers is a complete 
plant equipment and years of successful 
experience in designing and making can- 
ning equipment. If you need special 
equipment, we can build it. 


Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


MACHINERY 
A Unit or A Canning Plant’ 


One canner calls Gamse Labels 
=| ‘‘appetite teasers’? because the 


engraved product illustrations 
are so lifelike. 


BRO 
Lithographers 


GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE 


TOUT 
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The speaker was in earnest! 
typical American canner. 


on value received for the money he paid 
out. 


He was a 
He insisted 


The purchase of an automatic machine 
weighing several thousand pounds was 
not enough. What would the machine 
doto warrant its price? 

The answer was — ‘‘Over a period of time 
that machine will save vastly more than 
it cost in cookroom labor, time, fuel and 
production costs.”’ 


A-B Cookers and Coolers are automatic 
cooking and cooling machines which re- 
ceive the closed cans from the closing 
machine and automatically cook and 
cool them at any speed up to two hund- 
red forty cans per minute. 

One type of A-B cooks products requiring 
boiling temperature; Another, the pressure 


type, will cook at any temperature up to two 
hundred seventy-five degrees. 

A- B eliminates all labor in the cookroom. 
All cans are cooked and cooled exactly alike. 
There is no heating up and cooling down of 
retorts. 


There’s an A-B Cooker and Cooler for your 
particular product. 


Write our nearest office. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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Spring Meeting Tri-State Packers Assn. 


Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, April 12th and 13th. 


HEN the President, Major Earl Withgott, called 

the spring meeting of the Tri-State Packers As- 

sociation together at the Rennert on Thursday 
afternoon at 2.30, there was a very good representation 
of the members of that Association and others present, 
which fairly filled the room, but the entire membership 
was by no means present, and there could easily have 
been many more canners from all sections. 


- In his usual forceful manner the President 
launched at once into the business of the meeting, and 
introduced Professor F. C. Gaylord, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Indiana, to speak upon the question of raw stock 
buying by U. S. Grades. It is unfortunate that there 
were not more canners present to hear the remarks of 
the Professor, because his side issues were so directly 
to the point that it might have benefited many a can- 
ner had he heard him. This question of buying raw 
stock by the U. S. Grades the Professor acknowledged 
had been the subject of his address on four or five oc- 
casions before as many different assemblies of canners. 
Our readers will recall his remarks as reproduced in 
the big Convention Issue in his talk before the Tomato 
Section at Chicago. 


Summarizing the Professor’s remarks, it might be 
said that in Indiana they have determined to select 10 
representative factories in different sections of that 
state in which to try out the U. S. Grading method of 
buying tomatoes for the canners during 1928. The to- 
matoes will be graded by well-trained inspectors and 
they will be paid for on the basis of $18.00 per ton on 
U. S. No. 1, $10.00 on U. S. No. 2 grade and the culls 
discarded. After this definite tryout in a commercial 
way they will be able to say whether or not the plan 
of buying raw stock tomatoes in this manner is accept- 
able to the growers, valuable to the canners and pos- 
sible of putting in force in the rush of the season 
without interruption to the cannery operations. Pro- 
fessor Gaylord has clearly shown that tomatoes bought 
at the flat rate of $12.00 per ton, field run, cost the can- 
ners very much more than the contract rate. As high 
as 20 per cent culls were found in 13 instances last 
year in as many factories. These culls not only re- 
duced the quality of the canned product, but caused 
heavy expense in the factory operations, sorting, trim- 
ming, etc. And the good tomatoes gotten from field 
run contracts on the $12.00 basis proved to cost the 
canners $15.00 to $18.00 per ton. For this reason the 
differential between the No. 1 grade and the No. 2 
grade was decided upon. The Professor stated can- 
didly that the matter will have to be tried out in this 
large commercial way before he can definitely say that 
it can be successfully worked, though he does not 
doubt that it can be worked. 


He stressed the point that tomato canners will 
have to take the modern view of their business and 
come to the realization that they cannot afford to pack 
standard tomatoes any longer. Standard tomatoes are 
not acceptable to the consumer and are the cause of 
the present unfavorable condition of the canned to- 
mato market. He said there is practically not a case 


of fancy or extra standard tomatoes to be found in 
Indiana today, but that possibly there were one million 
cases of standard tomatoes which the holders would 
like to dispose of at anything like a fair price. He 
showed that the food market is not peculiar in this de- 
mand but that the same thing is being shown in almost 
every line of endeavor. In other words that it is 
modern merchandising and that one of the best ex- 
amples is that of the so called fresh vegetable shipper 
who allows nothing to go on to the market but fancy 
products, discarding as much as 60 per cent of the crop 
in order to keep the market and the appreciation of 
the consumers. It is because the fresh shipper is ex- 
tremely careful in this that the product is selling on 
the market to the disadvantage of the canned prod- 
ucts. Canners cannot expect to pack standard or 
worse quality and sell it against the fancy quality now 
obtainable in fresh vegetgbles. 

He said that Indiana intended to follow this plan 
religiously this year, packing only extra standard and 
fancy quality tomatoes and he said plainly, that they 
would leave the standards to the Tri-States if they 
wanted them. 

The Professor further emphasized the need of in- 
telligent labeling of the goods so that the public would 
be able to make the distinction when buying, and not 
have to wait until the can is opened to tell what quality 
has been delivered. When the housewife finds stand- 
ard quality when she rightfully expects extra stand- 
ard, the disappointment is keen and reaction definite. 
She not only wants no more tomatoes, but she is liable 
to condemn all the rest of the list of canned foods. 
The packers have this job of protecting their own busi- 
ness to do, and they must take a firm stand on it or 
expect to see the tomato canning business go from its 
present bad condition to worse. He cannot see any 
other outcome unless the packers themselves take 
right hold of their own business. 

He said he understood and knew that the Tri- 
States could produce as fine tomatoes as any section 
in the world and that it was not a question of inability 
to secure the fine raw product but lack of attention and 
business ability on the part of the canners to produce 
a fine canned article. As he said, they have the crops 
and splendid quality and they must take the care with 
the finished product or sink out of the picture. 

The Professor said there is no doubt but what the 
tomato acreage in Indiana will be considerably in- 
creased this year. The growers have had their wheat . 
frozen to an unprecendented extent and they are turn- 
ing eagerly to tomato contracts. He expects to see 
60,000 acres this year as against 48,000 in 1927. 

Explaining what might be considered U. S. No. 1 
tomatoes, he said they are “the kind that you dare to 
take into your wife to can for your own use.” Anda 
cull he described as a tomato that has lost its self re- 
spect—too green or is rotten. The No. 2 U.S. grade 
comes in between these two extremes. 

Professor Gaylord roundly condemned the flat rate 
contract plan of buying tomatoes as being unfair to 
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1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers mounted. 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY 


Patented March 15, 1928 
(REEVES Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Green Bean Graders Can Markers 


Green Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks 
Green Bean Cutters 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 


Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 
Baltimore, Md. Ogden, Utah amilton, Ontario 


A SOLID PACK OF WHOLE TOMATOES! 


sas Hansen Automatic Tomato Filler fills into cans either firm or ripe tomatoes as whole as they 

are placed into the hopper. The agitation required to place tomatoes into the measuring cups 
is adjustable to suit either firm or ripe tomotoes. The tomatoes are drained, the juice being automa- 
tically proportioned among the cans and filled through the funnels. A separate fill adjustment is pro- 
vided for tomatoes and juice. There is no loss of tomatoes or juice in absence of cans, Hansen 
fillers automatically stop. Hansen tomato fillers handle No. 25 and No. 3 cans without changes 
and can be adjusted for No. 2 cans within a few minutes. The saving in labor when getting 


HAND PACKED QUALITY AUTOMATICALLY will pay for your filler. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 


CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


Hansen Sanitary Hansen Quality Hansen Sanitary Hansen Fruit Meauen Aw 
Corn Cooker Filler Pea Grader 


la tomatic 
Can Washer and Vegetable Filler Tomato 
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both canner and grower. You pay one grower for in- 
stance, $12.00 per ton for a load of fine tomatoes that 
will grade largely No. 1s, with only a very small trace 
of culls, and then pay the next grower, whose load will 
run largely to culls, the same amount, $12.00. There 
is no encouragement to the good grower and no reason 
why any grower should hesitate to pick and deliver 
anything that will fill a basket. Where the grower is 
paid for delivering quality tomatoes he will find an 
incentive to do so, but the flat rate contract buying 
alike for all kinds of tomatoes does not afford this 
incentive. 


President Withgott opened a Round Table Dis- 
cussion following Professor Gaylord’s remarks and 


called upon Mr. H. F. Hall of the Campbell Company 
to lead it. 


Mr. Hall endorsed the remarks of Professor Gay- 
lord and said that there was no question but what they 
were buying tomatoes on the wrong basis when they 
used the flat rate contract and that if the inspection 
could be handled by expert men and in a way which 
would not interfere with the operation of the factory, 
they would welcome it, and in fact were seeking it. 
He said that they now roughly grade each load, issuing 
three duplicate tickets, one to the grower, one to the 
weight clerk and the other for record on a card kept 
for each grower. In this way the grower’s deliveries 
were carefully checked and where growers were found 
to habitually deliver low grades they were not issued 
contracts the following year. He said that they had 
cut out possibly 200 growers for this reason this sea- 
son. In their carload shipments they graded the to- 
matoes as brought to the car door and where a lot 
showed 35 per cent off grade—that is other than what 
might be termed U. S. No. 1 grade—the lot was re- 
jected. Mr. Hall thought that these inspectors ought 
to be State or Government men so as to remove from 
the grower’s mind any idea of unfair treatment. He 
gave it as his opinion that the expense of these men 
should be paid by the canners, but that they should be 


trained, and that the State and Government would take 
up this work. 


Answering the question as to how quick this in- 
spection could be made, Professor Gaylord said that 
one inspector can handle 100 tons in a day’s work, it 
taking from 5 to 8 minutes to the load. They take 
three baskets at random from each load and use them 
as the average of each load. He further said that the 
Indiana growers honored and respected each other’s 
tomatoes and that there was no bootlegging in that 
State but that all tomatoes were grown on contract and 
no free lance tomatoes: 


Ex-President H. L. Cannon took part in the Round 
Table Discussion and showed that the apple growers of 
this State have been able to bring their apple ship- 
ments to a high standard by volunteer grading, and 


that they would not go back to the old condition at 
any price. 


Mr. J. Richard Phillips said that they tried inspec- 
tion for two weeks during the season of 1926 but that 
they had not had time to arrange for compettnt in- 
spectors and that the results were not definite. 


Mr. Lewis of the Department of Agriculture, and 
who had worked with Mr. Phillips in this effort in 
1926, explained why they were not able to have prop- 
erly trained men on such short notice. 
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Following this Round Table Discussion samples of 
packs were displayed and examined by the entire Con- 
vention. These covered peas, corn, tomatoes and some 
other products and were not graded but submitted as 
samples of the grades as claimed by canners. In other 
words if the goods were put out as fancy they were 
marked such and if as standards as such, and the Con- 
vention looked at the results and passed their own 
opinions. They were in the main a splendid lot of 
goods, some of them beautiful quality, others rather 
puzzling to understand how the packer considered them 
anything but poor seconds. 


THE DINNER 


HE large dining room of the Rennert was very 

well filled at the Dinner of the Tri-States with 

canners, brokers, machinery men and others, and 
an excellent menu was served, in all respects much like 
the banquets of old, lacking only the music and ardent 
spirits. | 

President Withgott made a creditable Toastmaster 
and after cigars had been lighted he read a telegram 
from Governor Ritchie in which the Governor regret- 
ted his inability to be present, but brought forth a 
cheer by saying that it was his purpose to include in 
the next budget another $10,000 for canning crop work 
in the State. 

The Toastmaster covered well the present condi- 
tion of the canned foods industry and briefly outlined 
the splendid work the Association is doing in compil- 
ing statistics of the sales, packs and stocks on hand 
and other matters of importance. 

Mayor Broening was to have addressed the diners, 
but the death of his sister made this impossible, and he 
sent his secretary, Mr. McKeldin, known as the boy 
orator of Baltimore, and he lived up to his reputation. 
He extended the welcome of the Mayor and felicitated 
the Association on its numbers and interest. : 

The Toastmaster next called on Secretary Frank 
E. Gorrell, who made his usual good talk to the point. 
Speaking of the proposed increase in tariff on imported 
canned tomatoes, and which it now seems is likely to 
be made, Secretary Gorrell said that while in Italy he 
spoke to one of the leading tomato canners in that 
country, and the canner replied that regardless of what 
the tariff might be against their goods, they would con- 
tinue packing fine quality tomatoes and selling them 
in America, the inference being that quality will al- 
ways sell tomatoes. 


Secretary Gorrell used this as his text, urging the 
canners not to be afraid of the fresh vegetable bogey, 
as they need not be, if they pack quality, and he urged 
them to cut the year’s output. by packing quality only. 
He said that three to four cans for a quarter is not a 
credit to the industry, and he approved Professor Gay- 
lord’s advise to abandon the packing of standards and 
pack nothing less than extra standards. 


Secretary Gorrell paid a high tribute to the splen- 
did work being done by the Hon. Lloyd S. Tenny, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture and Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 


The Toastmaster next introduced Mr. Tenny, and 
the Association sat back to listen to one of the most 


interesting addresses ever delivered to it, in spite of 
the fact that it dealt on statistics. | 


The work Mr. Tenny’s department is performing 
as a help to business men is little less than astounding. 
His aim is entirely for the purpose of acquainting men 
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NEW PLANT OF 
SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


Baltimore 


Largest 


Maryland 


of Independent Plants. 


AYARS UNIVERSAL 
FILLER 


AYARS BEET 


AYARS BEET AYARS BEET 
QUARTERER SPLITTER 


TOPPER 


FULL LINE 


AYARS BEET GRADER 


OF BEET MACHINERY-- 


In addition to the above can furnish you Beet Peeler, Slicer, Steamer etc. © 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


CORN SHAKER 


CAN STERILIZER 


CAN CLEANER FRICTION CLUTCH ANGLE HANGER 
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definitely with facts which they absolutely need in 
their business. And he shows that his Bureau covers 
the entire field in a more systematic manner, more 
comprehensively, in fact, than any individual firm 
could possibly attempt. This accounts for the wonder- 
ful accuracy of the agricultural reports issued daily, 
weekly and monthly by this Bureau of Economics. 

Elsewhere we pay fitting tribute to Mr. Tenny’s 
address by one long experienced as Toastmaster, can- 
ner, broker and buyer. 

With this address the banquet closed. 


FRIDAY MORNING’S SESSION 
April 13th 


HE President called the morning’s session to 
[ order and introduced Mr. H. 8. Yohe, in charge 
of United States Federal Warehousing Act. 

Mr. Yohe had said he had nothing new to tell the 
canners, as he had explained the Warehousing Act on 
so many occasions, but he gave the convention one of 
the finest talks they have ever heard, and one which 
we could wish every canner in the United States might 
have heard. 

Speaking of standards, upon which Mr. Yohe’s 
department is working, as one of the necessary things 
in connection with warehousing, he said that the Gov- 
ernment merely wished to suggest standards and not 
compel them, and that he hoped there is enough good 
business sense among the canners to make them see the 
advantage of regulating their own packs and business 
rather than that the Government should do so. 

Some warehousing, he said, is absolutely neces- 
sary in the canned foods industry just as it is in to- 
bacco raising, cotton raising, etc. And in connection 
with warehousing comes the banking question, and 
Mr. Yohe told a number of his experiences in which the 
bankers in various sections of the country threw up 
their hands in horror at the idea of loans against 
canned foods. The bankers need education badly, but 
all they have had in the past has been bad education, 
poor goods, swindling goods, goods held as collatera! 
that proved worthless when called upon. 

Mr. Yohe said that he knew the industry was in 
position now to correct these early mistakes, and if 
bankers were more familiar with them they would be 
ready lenders. But before the banker can touch it 
there must be standards: adopted and those standards 
religiously adhered to. If nature proves unfavorable 
one year, it will not do to lower the standard to meet 
nature’s whim. If in that year no fancies are possible, 
then there should be no attempt to pack fancies. The 
world cannot recognize two standards of honesty. 

Mr. Yohe likewise impressed the necessity of in- 
telligent labeling, pointing out that the consumer was 
not able to answer the request to buy quality canned 
foods because there was nothing on the label to indi- 
cate the quality. The retailers are not acquainted with 
it, the labels tell nothing, and as a result the unscru- 
pulous dealer plays upon the consumer to the disad- 
vantage of canned foods. He begged the canners to 
get together on this matter, to adopt their own stand- 
ards, and preferably nothing below an extra standard, 
and to stick to them religiously under all conditions, 
for, as he said, if one man plays false on one lot of 
goods, he will stab the standard for years to come. 

President Withgott, on the completion of Mr. 
Yohe’s talk, said he thought the Convention could do 
nothing better than to sit quietly for some time and let 
soak home the important facts Mr. Yohe had spoken of. 
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Following this a Round Table Discussion on the 
growing and handling of canners’ crops was conducted 
from 10 A. M. until nearly 2 P. M. 


The questions asked in this series and answered 


‘by leading canners were all read from the report of the 


canners’ and field men’s school held at the Maryland 
College of Agriculture on February 9th and 10th. 
These questions are not only interesting, but impor- 
tant, and all canners will consider them with profit as 
well as with interest. 

Thanks to the officers of the Agricultural College, 
we are able to begin, this week, the publication in 
serial form of these questions and their answers, and 
we would refer our readers to this special department 
and urge them to follow the course, which will take 
three or four weeks to complete in our pages, and 
= it will be well worth their while reading care- 
fully. 

During the course of these discussions Mr. Silver 
moved the adoption of the following resolution: That 
the President appoint a committee of three to work out 
the details and supervise the scoring of Tri-State 
Canned Foods by a central office, with the aid of Fed- 
eral and State authorities, and that the Association 
recommend trial use of such a system of determining 
grades. 

Ex-President Nicholson called attention to the fact 
that the storage in transit arrangement with the rail- 
roads expires on August 1st, and he moved that the 
railroads be petitioned to make this storage in transit 
a permanent thing. 

Mr. F. A. Torsch moved that the President draw 
up a suitable resolution thanking the Senators and 
Representatives of the Tri-State territory for their 
good work in retaining the five-eighths basket among 
the standard packages. 

Secretary Shook made the following report on 
holdings as of March 20th: 


HOLDINGS IN TRI-STATES MARCH 20th, 1928 
Cream Corn 

Total 1927 pack.......... ee ...2,105,315 cases, all sizes 
Holdings reported by 32 canners 76,298 cases, all sizes 


Packed by those reporting holdings.......... 678,009 cases, all sizes 
Holdings 12 per cent of 1927 pack. 
Shoe Peg Corn 

Holdings reported by 15 canners............... 

Packed by those reporting holdings.......... 
Holdings 1.3 per cent of 1927 pack. 


386,254 cases, all sizes 
2,995 cases, all sizes 
234,075 cases, all sizes 


Peas 
Sieve Sieve Sieve Sieve Sieve 
Del., N.J.,& Md. No.1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No. 5 
PORK. 19,554 120,308 248,874 89,731 


Ungraded included with number 5s. 
Balance of Tri-State pack, all sizes, 624,285. Total of 1927 
Tri-State pack, 1,339,311 cases, all size cans and siftings. 


Sieve Sieve Sieve Sieve Sieve 


Del.,N.J..& Md. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Holdings 22 

Pack of those re- 

port’g hold’gs 15,463 91,412 245,475 213,650 58,568 

Holdings 414 per cent of 1927 pack. 

Tomatoes 
Sieve Sieve Sieve Sieve Sieve 

Del., N.J..& Md. No.1 No. 2 No. 2% No.3 No. 10 


362 canners pkd...433,971 4,356,167 
Total holdings...... 43,024 844,691 
Pack of those re- 
port’g hold’gs..336,881 2,391,691 
Holdings % of 
1927 pack...... 


45,296 1,136,731 1,104,907 
4,867 217,414 228,825 


5,913 688,427 651,518 


18% 37% 83% 32% 35% 


Total holdings 34 per cent of total 1927 pack. 
Holdings December 31st, 44 per cent of 1927 pack. 
Yours sincerely, 
F. M. SHOOK, Field Secretary. 
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“Any” Camed Box W ‘ill Not Do 


F you believe that all Shipping Boxes are alike 

just make this one simple convincing test:. 
send “any” box and an H & D Maximum 
Strength Canned Goods Box on the same round 
trip with equal loads—then compare the boxes 
and the contents when they get back. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
800 Decatur Street --- Sandusky, Ohio 


HINDE DAUCH 


The Corrugated Box Industry is 
one in which SIZE is essential to 
SERVICE—and—Hinde & Dauch 


are the largest "aoe tage of Corru- 
gated Fibre Shipping Boxes and 
packaging materials in the world. 
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- 391-399 WEST-SPRING STREET 


TFTHOM. A. SCOTT MANAGER OF THE GEN. Mer. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT co. 


YOUR FOR 


QUALITY 
Our seed peas pussess ability to carry 
IT 


into your can 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
‘BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 
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The Growing and Handling of ‘Tomatoes 


Questions and Answers at Canners’ Field Men School, Maryland 
University, Feby 9-10 1928 


A Handbook of Information, Which Should be Kept. 


THURSDAY MORNING—TOMATOES 
9:00 “What Are We Here For?” 
By Dr. E. C. AUCHTER, University of Maryland. 

Stated as briefly and concisely as possible, this 
meeting was called so that the canners would become 
better acquainted with the staff and work at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland; also to give them a chance to get 
in touch with the latest developments from the Experi- 
ment Station that will help canners and growers solve 
their production problems, and enable them to obtain 
higher yields of better quality and larger profits. Last- 
ly, this meeting was called so that the staff of the Uni- 
versity coud get a better idea of the canner’s problems 
that should be solved by them. 


9:15 “Tomato Plant Growing” 
By HALL WRIGHTSON. 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


Question. Does it pay to sow tomato seed early 
and to operate cold frames to permit plants to make 
slow growth; or to seed later, operating at higher tem- 
peratures, allowing plants to make rapid growth, and 
harden a week or ten days before field setting ? 

Answer. Plants which have been grown normally 
are much better than those which have been forced 
rapidly. C. H. Nissley reported that in New Jersey 
Southern grown plants yielded more than hot bed or 
field seedlings, and only slightly less than spotted 
plants. The difference in yield of spotted and South- 
ern plants for canning tomatoes was not sufficient to 
pay for the increased cost of spotted plants. A survey 
of New Jersey indicates that the plants set in the field 
early yielded the most. ; 

Q. Should tomato plants be grown by the canner, 
by the individual or by private plant growers in the 
community ? 

A. Conclusions were: that the canner must grow 
most of the plants himself. In this way he can be sure 
that his growers will receive properly grown plants of 
a good variety. The commercial plant grower sows the 
seed too thickly and uses too much nitrate of soda, pro- 
ducing forced, soft plants. All were agreed that the 
canner should control seed used so as to get a standard 
variety of high vitality and high producing power. 

Q. What is the best procedure for hardening 
plants ? 

A. In cold frames remove the glass as soon as 
plants show signs of becoming soft, withhold moisture 
and use no nitrogen fertilizer on the seed bed. On a 
small acreage roots on one side of the plants can be cut 
about 1 to 115 inches from the plant. In the open the 
only way is to cut the roots with a disk-cutter or by 
some other means, on one side of the row and a few 
days later cut those on the other side. 


Q. What are the advantages of cloth-covered cold 
frames ? 


A. 1. Seed can be sown 15 days earlier than in 
the open. 


2. Protects plants from frost and insects. 

3. Cloth is easier to handle than glass. 

4. Heavy sheeting gives better protection than 
glass. Use a good grade of muslin, but do not use 
cheese cloth. 

Q. May plants be set directly in cold frames with- 
out flats? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is blocking a desirable practice? 

A. Blocking is not profitable for canning house 
tomatoes. 

Q. How control damping-off ? 

A. Use sterile seed and soil. Treat seed with an 
organic mercury solution as soon as the seed comes 
through or sprinkle the surface of the soil with copper 
carbonate dust of about 1 gqunce per square yard after 
planting seeds. Keep surface of the soil dry. Good 
ventilation of plant bed. Do not sow the seed too thick. 

Q. How may beetles be controlled in tomato plant 
beds and cold frames? 

A. By the use of pyretheum soap spray, which can 
be obtained from McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. This kills the beetles and does not burn the plants, 
but is much more expensive than bordeaux. Bordeaux, 


which acts as a repellant for flea beetles, is the stand- 
ard control. 


10:30—Soils, Field Preparation, Planting, Cultivation, 


and Fertilization of Tomatoes 
By L. M. GoopwIn, 
Canning Crop Specialist, Denton, Md. 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 

Question. At what distance should plants be set 
ta the field to give maximum yields of fruit of desired 
size and quality ? 

Answer. No exact recommendation was made, as 
the planting distance depends on the soil and the type 
of growth of the variety. Vines should not intermingle 
to any extent. Probably 3.5x4 is the maximum, while 
rank growing varieties on rich soil might be planted 
4x5 feet apart, or perhaps more. 

Q. What amount and what grade of fertilizer with 
— without stable manure can be applied most profit- 
ably ? 

A. Supplement each ton of manure with 50 
pounds super phosphate (Acid Phosphate) to give a 
well-balanced fertilizer. If commercial fertilizer is 
used, 500 to 1,000 pounds of 4-8-7 is recommended. 

What is the best method of applying fertilizer? 
In the hill, broadcast, or part each way ? 

A. Apply fertilizer in row and mix it well with 
the soil before setting the plants in the field. Also give 
plants a side dressing of 200-300 pounds of a nitrogen 
mixture of 1 part Nitrate of Soda, 1 part Sulphate of 
Ammonia and 1 part Organic Nitrogen about the time 
the blossoms first appear. 

Q. How often should tomatoes be cultivated? 


A. Sufficiently often to keep down weeds. 
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LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1927 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower — 
Dwarf Lima Beans 
or Any Other Varieties You May Want oe 


FUTURE OR 1928 CROP SEEDS 
When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1928 crop is harvested, wnite us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service 
and careful attention to business, we would not be the oldest 
Seed House in America, as this is our | 44th year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


144 years in the Seed Business BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


MONARCH 


Are You Losing Money A Line-up for Economy 


By Using Field Crates? In Tomato Operations 


We do not know of a single Washing and Scalding equip- 
wed ment frequently represents an 


field Hamper who has changed important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 
operations. For the utmost 
in economy and efficiency in- | 

stall Monarchs. Tomato Scalder 


Our long list of pleased custom- 


ers is our best salesman. 
Rotary Washer Send for booklet. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. ’ 
S.O.RANDALL's SON 
5g Field Hamper Baltimore Maryland . 
MONARCH 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc., 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 

Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


‘CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 
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Q. At what stage of vine growth should cultiva- 
tion cease? 

A. When blossoms begin to set fruit. 

Q. Is liming necessary for tomato production ? 

A. Lime is not necessary for tomatoes themselves, 
but it may be necessary if you want to include a legu- 
minous cover crop in the rotation. 

Q. Disposal of cannery waste, particularly toma- 
joes, its effect when used on land as a source of or- 
ganic matter? 

A. Tomato waste is a good source of organic 
matter for the soil, but it should not be applied to land 
that will be planted to tomatoes within a year, as it is 
liable to infect the soil with disease. 

Q. What are the best cultural methods to contro! 
insects and diseases ? 

A. Turn dead plants and refuse well under the 
ground. Fall plow for septoria and early blight. It 
ground is infected with fusarium, practice a long rota- 
tion and grow resistant varieties such as Marglobe, 
Norton, Norduke and Columbia. 

Q. How much damage is done in Maryland by to- 
mato mosaic? How may this disease be avoided ? 

A. There is considerable mosaic loss in Maryland. 
If a plant is infected before blossoming one may get a 
90 per cent loss, while if infection is delayed till the 
first fruit is set the loss may be less than 10 per cent. 
Rogue out the early infected plants and set healthy 
ones in their place. 

Q. How may Septoria (leaf spot) be controlled? 

A. Give plants a liberal supply of Nitrogen to 
keep them growing, and they will be more or less re- 
sistant to Septoria. Fall plow tomato land and turn 
all refuse under the soil. 

Q. What may be done to control blossom-end vot ? 

A. Nothing can be done except the use of cultural 
methods that will give an even supply of moisture, as 
blossom-end rot is due to sudden drought conditions. 

Q. How can cutworms be best combatted ? 

A. Plant on soil that was cultivated the previous 
year. If serious use a poison bran bait. It is more 
satisfactory for each canner to mix up a large supply 
of bait than to leave it up to the individual farmer. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


1:30—“Right and Wrong Methods in Harvesting and 
Delivering Tomatoes” 
By Dr. H. F. HALL, Camden, N. J. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


Question. If tomatoes must be held at the cannery 
on account of volume of deliveries, what are the best 
storage conditions? 

Answer. Pick red-ripe tomatoes only. 
rotted tomatoes. Do not hold over 24 hours. 
sary store in baskets in an open shed. 

A. Store in baskets in a covered shed with ample 
ventilation. 

Q. How can a canner control the supply of raw 
stock? 

A. No answer. 

Q. What are the disadvantages, if any, of holding 
tomatoes at the cannery for a couple of days or so be- 
fore using them? 

A. There is a big waste if held a couple of days. 
Pick red-ripe tomatoes only and use immediately. 


Q. How can you persuade growers to deliver bet- 
ter quality tomatoes? 


Leave out 
If neces- 
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A. Make more definite contracts with growers 
concerning quality of tomatoes to be delivered, and 
adhere to the contract. 


2:00—“Varieties: What Have We That’s Good?” 
By PRoFr. FRED. W. GEISE, College Park, Md. 


The following material taken from progress re- 
ports submitted from time to time by Geise and 
Goodwin. 

Selecting the Variety—The importance of good 
seed of a variety or selection suitable for the locality , 
cannot be over-emphasized. Certain canners’ associa- 
tions, as for example the Tri-State Packers’ Associa- 
tion, realizing the importance of good seed, have re- 
quested State Departments of Agriculture to co-op- 
erate with them in producing appreciable quantities of 
reliable seed of adapted varieties for distribution to 
their growers. Good results are, of course, also se- 
cured from home selected seed or that obtained from 
reliable seedsmen. 

The past two years, 1926 and 1927, the Maryland 
Extension Service has co-operated with the Maryland 
Experimental Station in conducting a series of variety 
tests. These tests, with two exceptions, were con- 
ducted under farm conditions in the principal tomato- 
growing counties of the State. The cultural methods 
employed were those being used for the regular can- 
ning house crop on the farms where the tests were car- 
ried on. 

Table 1.—Two-yvear Summary Tomato Variety Tests 
1926—6 tests 1927—13 tests 
Ave. yield tons Ave. yield tons 2 yr. 


Variety per acre  peracre ave. 
TT 5.76 9.05 7.40 
Indiana Baltimore.............. 5.63 8.91 727 
Radebaugh (Tri-Sta.)....... .5.80 8.56 7.18 
5.35 8.76 7.05 
6.21 7.90 7.05 
Greater Baltimore.............. 5.55 8.21 6.88 
4.40 8.45 6.42 


The six variety tests reported for 1926 were con- 
ducted in the following counties: Prince George, 
Cecil, Talbot, Caroline, Worcester and Kent. 

For 1927 the tests were conducted in Prince 
George, Carroll, Howard, Harford (2), Worcester, 
Cecil, Kent, Caroline (2) and Talbott (3). 

In addition to the tests reported in Table 1, tests 
were conducted in Dorchester county on land known 
= ‘i infested with Fusarium Wilt and are reported in 

able 2. 


Table 2.—Two-year Summary Tomato Variety Tests 
on Fusarium-infested Soil 
1926—1 test 1927—2 tests 


Variety average yield average yield 2 yr. 
tons per acre tons per acre ave. 
$.1 4.90 4.00 
ee 23 4.56 3.40 
Radebaugh (Tri-Sta.)......... 1.5 3.48 2.49 
37 4.22 2.29 
*Average for two tests 1927. Not tested on Wilt 
soil 1926. 


Varieties resistant to Fusarium Wilt, Marglobe, 
Columbia, Norton and Norduke, were used in the tests 
reported in Table 2, in comparison to non-resistant 
varieties, Radebaugh and Stone, in order that the re- 
duction in yield from the wilt factor could be observed. 
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PHILLIPS CAN COMPANY 


MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


Machines. 


PEAS - 


“BLOOD 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


- CORN 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


For a Better 
Tomato Product 


give the raw stock 
a soaking and pre- 
liminary wash. 
This is most effect- 
ually accomplished 
by the use of the 
Indiana Soaking 
Tank. 


INDIANA SOAKING TANK 


Kook-More Koils 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Copper Steam Tilting Kettles 
Indiana Pulpers 

Improved Brush Finishers 
Indiana Paddle Finishers 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Indiana Grading Tables 
Indiana Corn Shakers 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana Continuous Pumpkin 
Wilters, 

Pulp Pumps 

Enameled & Cypress Tanks 

Monarch Washers 

Monarch Scalders 

Monarch Elevators 


CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


Who Can’t Sell 
Chili Sauce Now ? 


This. machine pre- 
pares the raw stock 
so perfectly, so eco- 
nomically,you can’t 
afford to ignore this 
opportunity. 
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The percentage of plants infected with disease in the 
case of non-resistant varieties was sufficiently high to 
be considered an important factor in lowering the pro- 
duction, while practically all the plants of the resistant 
varieties showed no outward evidence of wilt. 


The yield of all varieties in the 1926 test were ab- 
normally low. This was due in part to the extreme 
unfavorable season and in part to the character of the 
plot of soil used. The plot was selected because it was 
known to be infested with wilt. It was low in fertility, 
received no manure and only a moderate application 
of commercial fertilizer. Norduke in particular made 
a very poor showing. The vine growth seemed to be 
sufficient and no vines went down with wilt, but the 
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set of fruit was very light. This was possibly due to 
unfavorable weather at blossoming time, as the va- 
riety compared favorable with the others in the two 
tests in 1927. 

The accompanying map indicates the results of a 
survey made by Dr. Norton, of the Experiment Sta- 
tion, showing in a general way where fusarium wilt 
has been observed, and roughly the extent of the in- 
fection. 

[The map shows the Eastern Shore, Harford and 
Cecil counties quite generally spotted with wilt; but 
the other Western Shore counties (west of the Bay) 
almost free of this wilt.—The Editor. ] 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


The Industry 


The Doings of Canners and Others in All Sections of the Country— 
A Family Chat of Every Day Doings. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Representative for Geneva—The Lang & Stroh 
Co., San Francisco, has been made selling agents in this terri- 
tory for the Geneva Preserving Company, of Geneva, N. Y., and 
Carl Max, of the loca! firm is paying the headquarters of the 
Eastern firm a visit. 


Trip Abroad—Martin O’Looney, San Francisco wholesale 
grocer, is making a three months’ trip to Ireland. 


Increased Capital—The Sonoma Valley Wholesale Grocery 
Company, Inc., Santa Rosa, Cal., has increased its capital stock 
to $150,000. 


- Offices Moved—The San Francisco offices of the Carnation 
Milk Products Company have been moved to the eighth floor of 
the St. Clair Building, 16 California street. 


Big Cannery Planned—The California Co-operative Pro- 
ducers plan the erection of a cannery at Sacramento, Cal., to 
cost $250,000. 


To Operaté New Cannery—Stanley Triplett, of Ceres, Cal., 
will operate a cannery at Modesto, Cal., to be erected by the 
Modesto Terminal Company. 


Buys His Share—M. C. Routt has purchased the interests 
of T. C. Moore in the Mor-Pak Preserving Company, Fersno, Cal. 


Olive Growers Bankrupt—The California Olive Growers 
Association, with headquarters as Fresno, Cal., has been ad- 
judged bankrupt and Nathan Levy has been appointed receiver. 
The schedule filed shows liabilities of $211,924 and assets of 
$17,787. 


Homeward Bound—Howard Heinz, of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, accompanied by Mrs. Heinz, arrived at San Francisco re- 
cently from a pleasure trip to Australia, making a short stop 
here before proceeding East. 


Grocers Incorporate—The General Grocery Company, Ins., 
has been incorporated at Portland, Ore., with a capital stock of 
$3,000,000. to conduct a wholesale grocery business. The incor- 
porators are Andres Koerner, C. J. Young, and C. L. Buland. 


INDIANA 


Will Build Cannery—W. B. Waddell and W. K. Mawson, of 
Indianapolis, are sponsoring a move for a new cannery at Con- 
nersville, Ind. 


Cannery Leased—The Citizen’s Bank of Covington, which 
recently bought the Covington Packing Company, has leased 
the plant to Perry Nickles & Son, of Tippecanoe City, Ohio, who 
will pack tomatoes and other products. 


ILLINOIS 


Pork and Beans—The Illineis Canning Company are adding 
= and beans to their line under their well-known Joan of Arc 
abel. 


KENTUCKY 
One of Eight to Operate—The Paris (Ky.) plant of the Ken- 
tucky Canning Company will not operate this season. The Har- 


ges plant is the only one of eight that will be operated 
in 


NEW YORK 
Congratulations—Roscoe Roberts, of the American Can 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., was married to Miss Helen Mac- 
Quillan at Passaic, N. J., on Tuesday, April 10th. 


_ To Be Sold*at Auction—The real estate of the Batavia Can-. 
ning Company, Batavia, N. Y., will be sold at public auction on 
May 10th next. 


_ You Can’t"Keep a Good Man Down—E. 0. Shuster, of Cur- 
tice Bros. Company, Rochester; N. Y., has returned to his office 
after several weeks of serious illness. 


Acreage Difficult to Secure—The canners of New York re- 
port that in a number of instances they are having difficulty in 
contracting their full acreages of peas and corn, so that in al! 
probability the rather high prospective acreages announced a 
few weeks ago will not be secured. The shortage in stringless 


bean seed will also considerably reduce the expected bean 
acreage. 


Will Pack This Year—The Canastota Canning Company, of 
Canastota, N. Y., whose plant was idle last year, will resume 
operations in 1928, packing peas, corn and beans. 


Waste Disposal—The waste disposal experiments of the 
Association of New York State Canners, conducted last year at 
the Albion plant of the Snider Packing Corporation, were so 
successful that they will be continued this year, with special 
attention to the wastes from peas and tomatoes. 


Doing Their Part—Recent statistics issued by the State As- 
sociation show that the total New York State pack of canned 
vegetables and fruits, calculated as No. 2s, was 7,806,984 cases 
in 1927, compared with 9,535,727 cases in 1926, and 11,092,018 
cases in 1925. These figures would indicate that the Empire 
State canners did their part in helping to solve the over-produc- 
tion problem of the last two years. 


VIRGINIA 
Increasing Activities—The Shenandoah Valley Canning Cor- 
poration, Harrisonburg, Va., will increase its canning activities 
during the season of 1928 by adding to its present line of to- 
matoes and stringless beans, spinach, solid pack apples, and 
They have increased their capital and 


other apple products. 
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PEERLESS HUSKERS 


Nine Exclusive Peerless Advantages 


Perfected Soft Rubber Steel Roller 
Ear Mover Rolls ‘ Chain 


Accessibility S:mplicity 


Self 
Adjusting 


Less Power 


Unequalled 
Capacity 


A New, Faster Peerless 


EN corn is ripening in the hot summer sun 
—every minute counts. 


Speed up production with this fast Peerless Husker. 
There will be no shutdowns for repairs with the 
Peerless. Its exclusive advantages insure freedom 
from trouble and wasting of vital minutes. 


For 22 years Peerless Huckers have given unexcelled 


Peerless service. Practically 90% cf all corn is now-husked 
Motor-Drive Husker by them. 
ee a ee In the above drawing nine major advantages of the 
equipped with completely en- new Peerless are named. There are many minor 
closed, 1H. P., high-grade motor, in- points we'd like to'tell you cbout, too. 
cluding switch and thermal cutout, at 
ne low extra cost. Ask us Let us send full particulars. \wr:tz us to-day! 
a 1t. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 


308 W. WASHINGTON ST., >) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
If It’s Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It. 


we 
er Peerless Huskers embody 27 patented features ep 
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expect to enlarge their buildings to house the additional ma- 
chinery and equipment, and will erect a frost-proof storage. 
C. E. Doval will continue as production manager and H. C. 
Ikenberry, formerly field agent for the Canners Association of 
Virginia, has been appointed sales manager. This is said to be 
one of Virginia’s most up-to-date corporations devoted to the 
canning of fruits and vegetables. 


WASHINGTON 


Fishermen Buy Cannery—The purse seiners of Puget Sound 
have formed a co-operative organization to be known as the 
Fisherman’s Packing Corporation, and purchased the plant of 
the Everett Packing Company. 

Culminating weeks of negotiations, J. O. Morris, manager 
of the Everett Packing Company, has announced the success 
of the effort. 


As one of the stockholders of the new concern, Mr. Morris 
also will be its general manager. 


The company plans to double the present capacity of 6,000 
cans a day this season. 
ALASKA 


Alaska Salmon Company Buy Ship—After lying idle in 
Unalaska for five months the freight steamship H. J. Lawrence, 
of the Lawrence Steamship Company of New York, was sold 
for $15,025 to the Alaska Salmon Company of San Francisco at 
a public auction at Valdez. The vessel will be converted into a 
cannery tender by the salmon company. 


SPEAKIN’ 0’ FIGGERS 
By Edw. A. Kerr 


E man who can write a story, dealing largely 

with statistics, and succeed in investing it with 

the sparkle of life, may be said to be a rara avis; 
indeed, he is a rare bird. So also with the man who 
would attempt to make a speech, with statistics for his 
theme; he is a rare bird if he succeeds in investing that 
speech with interest enough to merit the close and con- 
tinued attention of those to whom-he speaks. This 
thing, this thing of investing a speech, dealing largely 
with statistics, with the sparkle and animation of life 
has been done, and therefore can be done. It was done 
by Mr. Tenny, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and 
Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of Economics, at the 
recent meeting of the Tri-State Packers’ Association 
held in Baltimore. During perhaps nearly an hour the 
extremely interesting story told by Mr. Tenny of the 
modus operandi of his department was followed with 
closest attention by the large number of men who came 
to the banquet in the hope that the program would 
include the felicities to which they had long been accus- 
tomed and would include no reference to the cares that 
infest the day. Perhaps it was the finest, even the 
happiest and most felicitious of all the banquets ever 
given under the auspices of the Tri-State Packers’ 
Association, made so largely because of Mr. Tenny’s 
success in investing an otherwise drab subject with an 
enchantment figures are rarely found to possess. Can- 
ners have an aversion for figures. Their experience 
of figures has often proved disappointing. But Mr. 
Tenny didn’t chide the canners, didn’t rebuke them 
for their remissnesses; and he was fortunate in that. 
But he told the canners present at the banquet of the 
extraordinary things which the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics had done for still other businesses, and how 
those businesses had been stabilized because they had 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 


l Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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been afforded access to information assembled by the 
Federal Government and sponsored by it. And, of 
course, the same wholesome results could be accom- 
plished for the canner. What is it that the canning 
industry more needs than the stabilization of its now 
criss-cross and disorderly markets? What is it that 
the canners more need than the stabilization of pro- 
duction and of distribution, and of course the standard- 
ization of their products. The canner complains of un- 
stable market conditions, and may well complain of 
them. The canners’ market is nearly always found 
lacking in stability, and the canners know that it is. 
But the jobbers also know that it is, for the canner has 
made his weaknesses so evident to the jobber that the 
jobber invariably takes them into account when he has 
occasion to come into the market to buy canned foods. 
The jobber knows, knows as the result of close observa- 
tion and of intimate study, that there is no agreement 
among canners except such as may be found in their 
pious preachments at canners’ meetings; that there is 
no co-operation to be found among them, no under- 
standing of one another, no disposition to work with 
one another, but only “mob psychology” dominating 
everything they do. Co-operation points the way to 
them, but the counsels of co-operation remain nearly 
always unheeded; almost it would seem they prefer to 
work in the dark, as nearly-all of them now are doing, 
because of the absence of light and leading, because of 
the absence of a compass to guide them over their 
otherwise uncharted way. All human blood is red— 
that of the canner no less than that of other men; 
but it may be said that there are few men as stoical 
as the canners have proved themselves to be, few men 
who bear the ills of their workaday lives with the same 
indifference to hardship and to struggle that the can- 
ners do. And yet it would seem that they are far more 
stubborn than stoical. Actually, they are not patient 
with the ills which afflict them; they rebel against 
them, yet do little or nothing to accomplish their re- 
moval. There also was darkness in other businesses 
until the light of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
was shed upon them, for light is of the essence of 
knowledge and knowledge.of the essence of power and 
power of the essence of endurance, of stability. And 
how can the canning industry expect to make progress 
without light widely diffused among those who compose 
it, without knowledge of what one another is doing, 
here, there, and everywhere, without co-operation, 
without mutual trust and confidence. After all, there 
is only one order for canned foods to be reckoned with 
—the people’s order, the American people’s order. And 
if the American people are capable of consuming only 
10,000,000 cases of tomatoes during a year, shall we, 
as we often do, overfill their order and pack 12,000,000. 
And that is what the canner is often found doing— 
oversupplying the needs of the people because he does 
not know, and is rarely found interested in finding out, 
just what those needs actually are. Nor can the can- 
ners’ market ever be stable until they shall have inti- 
mate, working knowledge of the consuming capacity of 
the people. The canning industry, because of the multi- 
plicity of factors engaged in it, now a prey to the 
worst evils of mob-psychology, must, must, we insist, 
follow and be guided by the counsels of co-operation 
if it would hope for stable markets and for the success 
which inevitably grows out of them. Mob-psychology 
is, at the present time, the blight, the bane, the curse 
of an otherwise great industry, that of canning, and the 
banishment of mob-psychology from among canners is, 
pre-eminently, the need of this trying, troublous hour. 
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MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 


Either single or double 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


PATENTED 


PATENTED 


Norwalk, Ohio 


Portland, Maine = 
Morral Bros. Oct. 1, 1927 
Nov. 9, 1926 Morral, Ohio 


Good Morning: 
Refer: ing to your inquiry the working of the new Morral Corn 


Morral Bros. 


Morral, Ohio Cutter with the spur feed wheels, we wish to say that we are highly 

Gentlemen: pleased with the machine you installed for us this season. 
. ‘ ative ; . This is by far the best feed that we have seen on any Cutter 
The anova Double Huskers and Morral Cutters installed in our and you may be interested in knowing that the machine handled 
canneries have fulfilled all claims made by you. We find their cap- all sizes of corn without clogging whatever. We had a lot of very 
acity large, their waste negligible, and their operation economical. smali corn this year and many nubbins, and even these fed in the 

Moreover, we were delighted at the adaptability of the machine to 
; ou have made a vast improvement over the old type feed, 

a simple and economical a oe and we congratulate you on this. 
With kindnest regards, we are 
Burnham & Morrill Co. Cordially, 
Geo. B. Morrill, President W C. Pressing Co. 


H. G. Pressing 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS Fndry., & Mach., CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


x 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


amachek Ideal Viners during the past ten seasons have 
| demonstrated their superiority under all conditions. Their 
use insures more thorough hulling, on any condition or 
variety of peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 
‘any other viner. The savings effected amount to several 


hundred dollars per viner each season. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Also Manufacturers of Ensilage Distributors and Chain Adjusters 


Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Having decided to partially dismantle_the 
large plant formerly operated by the Aspers Fruit 
Products Company I offer for quick sale at sacrifice 
prices the following: 
| Ayars New Perfection Pea Filler No. | Cans 
1 Ayars New Perfection Pea Filler No. 2 Cans 
2 Invincible Pea Re-cleaners 
3 Sprague Metal Pea Elevators 
1 Long Sprague Boot Bucket Elevator 
2 Sprague Pea Hoppers 
1 Sprague Pea Washer 
| Monitor Y Style Pea Washer 
1 18’ Sprague Blancher 
1 12’ E Style Blancher 
1 Reeves Transmission Pulley 
| Huntley Variable Speed Pulley 
3 Clipper Pea Cleaners 
1 Nested Pea Grader 
1 Sprague Hand Filling Table 
1 Peerless Exhauster 
1 Lewis Bean Cutter 
2 Picking Tables 
1 No. 20 Sterling Vegetable Peeler 
1 Homemade Beet Grader 
1 Knapp labeling machine 
1 Ayars Process Clock 
6 Tag Press Regulators 
1 14” Homemade Can Conveyor 
1 No. 4 Monitor String Bean Grader 
1 Monitor Filling Table 
1 Cyclone Pulp Machine 
1 Boutell Apple Slicer 
| Boutell Apple Quarterer 
10 Coons Semi-Apple Slicers and Corers 
1 Wooden Tank 3’ x 4’ .x 14’ 

3 Monitor Midget Cherry Pitter 
| Permutit Large Capacity Water Filters 

Large Assortment of Shafting, Hangers & Pulleys 
2000 Wired Bottoms Pea Boxes 
1 Open Process Kettle 
Most of the above machinery was in operation but one 
season. Write or Telephone - - 

D. C. Aspers Aspers, Adams Co., Pa. 


TWO VACUUM PANS 
(Practically New) 
We offer two Vacuum Pans, 500 gallon capacity each, 
complete with pumps and fixtures at a bargain price. 
These pans can be seen in Baltimore. 
Write, wire or telephone for appointment. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
Lombard & Concord Streets 
Baltimore, Maryland 


FOR SALE—Used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles of 
200 and 250 gallon capacity at attractive prices. 
Address Box A-1574 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— Cheap 
4500 No. 2 Box Shooks. 
19 barrels Liberty Canner’s Salt. 
Address Box A-1575 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—4 Colossus 60 inch Pea Graders. 


These have been rebuilt and guaranteed to be as good 
as new. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Invincible Green Pea Cleaner 
1 Sprague all metal Picking Table 
1 Monitor Whirlpool Washer 
All in good condition; cheap to quick buyer. 
Address Box A-1571 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads Machinery Bargains. 
Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine. 


Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


FOR SALE— 
Jeffrey Peeling Table 
No. 10 Burt Labeler 
No. 10 Ayars Rotary Measure Tomato Filler 
Sprague-Lowe Tomato Steamers 
Sprague-Lowe Coils. 
Address Box A-1572 care of The Canning Trade. 


won 


FOR SAwE—On hand for immediate shipment 2 used 
Indiana Wood Paddle Pulpers and 4 reconditioned 
Kern Lightning Finishers. Priced right. Advise 
quantity and type of machines in which you are in- 
terested. 

Address Box A—1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One No. 2 Max Ams Sealer. 
C. C. Weimer, 
N. Manchester, Ind. 


WANTED - Description and price on one used 18 tube 
Haller Catsup Filler. 
Address Box A-1576 care of The Canning Trade. 
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For Sale—Plants 


FOR SALE—Plants - Plants - Plants. We are raising 
plants for the canners. Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 
May we book you? If so, sooner the better. Our 
prices are right and plants good. 

Fairview Farms, Lumberton, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants, 50 million to offer this 
season, from 5 shipping stations. Ask for prices and 
samples, or come to our farms through the ‘‘Gateway 
of the South’’, 

/ Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Now ready. Transplant- 
ted and field grown stocks, strong and stocky. Bonny 
Best, Marglobe, Baltimore, Matchless, Stone, etc. 
Packed carefully, good delivery guaranteed anywhere 
in United States. Write, phone or wire for prices, 


etc. ; 
J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, 
Franklin, Va. 
For Sale—Seed 
FOR SALE— 


100 bushels Country Gentleman 
About 500 bushels Narrow Grain 
70 Bushels Early Crosby 
Prices and samples on request 
H. M. Crites & Co., Circleville, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association Indiana-Balti- 
more Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to previous 
sale, at $4.00 per pound c. o. d. or cash with order. 
This is the Seed we have been so successfully growing 
and improving for many years under the supervision 
of Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and has attained a wonderful reputation. Nothing is 
spared that will aid in raising the high standard of 
this seed. Indiana Canners Association, 

Kenneth N. Rider, 
Secretary, Matthews, I Indiana. 


SEED FOR SALE Refugee Wax Beans, 70 bushels. 
Northern grown, good germination. For prices and 
samples write 

Address B-1570 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—50 Bushels of Everett B. Clark Giant 
Stringless Bean Seed 1927 grown. 18¢ lb. f.o.b, East 
Berlin, Pa. 


East Berlin Canning Co., 
East Berlin, Pa, 


For Sale——Factories 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Tomato Cannery in King 
George County, Va. Located on waterfront; 4% acres 
of land; large warehouse; a real bargain. 

Address Box A-1555 care of The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—One line Corn Plant, complete, at Mount 
Pleasant, Del. 


Canning Plant at Aberdeen, Md., tomatoes, Tomato 
pulp and corn. 
Ice Plant at Aberdeen, Md. 
H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Ideal location on waterfront in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland; plant fully equipped to 
pack Stringless Beans and Tomatoes; 1% acres of land; 
excellent farming district. 

Address Box A-1554 care of The Canning Trade, 


FOR SALE—Plant fully equipped to pack Peas and 
Corn; Henry County, Ill. 84 acres of land; 2 large 
warehouss; 3 story factory; good farming district; a 
real opportunity. 


Address Box A-1553 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato and Oyster cannery at Bushwood 
Wharf on the Potomac, in St. Mary’s County, Md. 
Abundant Oysters, Tomatoes, plenty help. No near- 
by competition. Direct shipment by water, or truck 
to Baltimore and Washington. To close out at bargain. 

Address Box A-1568 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


SITUATION WANTED-Field man with 10 years experience 


wants steady job with first class canner. Married man, 34 years 
old. Excellent references. 


Ray H. Rorttiger, Hortonsville, Wis. 


POSITION WANTED—By married man as Superintendent of a 
plant packing either Corn or Tomatoes. Can handle help, and 
install modern equipment to get best results. A-1 reference. 

Address Box B-1565 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—FExperienced man to pack gallon catsup during coming 
season. Start work in spring. 


Address Box B-1547 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Processor and Factory Superintendent for canning 


factory in Ontario, state age,’ experience, references and salary 
expected. 


Address Box B-1564 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—CAN SALESMAN for SOUTHERN TERRITORY. 
Give full details of experience. 


Address Box B-1569 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Sales Agentin assigned territory with 
aggressive canned foods concern, having fine line; one who seeks 
to have the goods ‘‘sold’’. Wide experience and acquaintance 
with trade East and West. Satisfactory references. 

Address Box B—1577 care of The Canning Trade. 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Ine. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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A Saving In Cost | 


amounting to 


$5,563,405.44 


has been ret'irned to Canners who have been 


carrying their fire insurance with — 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 


155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CAN PRICES 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
the United States: 


28.14 “ “ 

American Can Co. 


EASTERN SHORE 
CANNERS: 


Another New and Latest improved Sani- 
tary Can Line is now being installed in our 
Plant, all for your Protection and Satis- 
factory Service when Cans are needed. 


We furnish ““CAMERON’’ Closing Ma- 
chines, also Bliss and Ams. 


EASTERN SHORE CAN CO., 
Hurlock, Maryland 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC i 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Thread Rolling 


“Bliss” No. 219 Thread Roller 


We build a large number of ma- 
chines for rolling threads on sheet 
metal articles. The Bliss No. 219 
which handles work from 3%" to 4 
414" in diameter and up to 2” in : & 
height is of exceedingly simple 4 
design and rugged construction. + 
It is the ideal machine for manu- 1 
facturers of cans with threaded 
caps. On some classes of work a 
production of 125 or more a min- 4 
ute is obtained. eS 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


W. BLISS CO. PORLYN 
Sales Orfces { Detroit, Gleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 


may take less for a personal reason, 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


Canned Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS* (California) 


Small, No. 2% 
Green Mammoth, No. | 
Medium, 
Small, No. 2% 
Tips, White, Mammoth, No. 1 sa... 
Small, No. 1 sq 


BAKED BEANS? 


Plain, No. 1 -60 


No. 3 
In Sauce, 18 oz -80 
2 


BEANS#¢ 


Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 
Standard Cut Green, No. 10.. 
Standard Whole Green, _ 2 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 1 

Standard Cut Wax, No. 2..... 

Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2. 

Standard Green, No. 2 


Standard White and Green, No. 2 1.20 
Standard ‘Witte and Green, No.10 7.50 
Soaked, No. -85 
Red Kidney, Standard -95 
Standard No. 10 4.50 
BEETS#¢ 
Baby, No. 2. 1.75 
15—20, No. 3 1.45 
Cut, 2 1.00 
Cut, NO. 
Whole, No. 10 4.25 
Sliced, No. 10. 4.50 
CARROTS¢ 
Standard Sliced, No. 1.00 
Sliced, No. 10 4.00 
Standard Diced, No. 2........ 1.00 
Diced, No. 10 4.00 
CORN# 
F. 1.15 
Extra “Standard Shgepeg, 1.30 
F. Co 1.25 
F. B. Co 1.50 
Standard Crushed, 1.10 
0. 1.07% 
Extra Standard Crushed, No. 2....... 1.15 
F. O. B. Co 1.124% 
Split No. 3.25 
MIXED 
Standard, No. 2 92% 
No. 10 4.40 
Fancy, No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.6 
OKRA AND TOMATOES# 
Standard, No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.75 
PEAS¢ 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 1.50 
2, 1.45 
No. 3 § Sieve, No. 2 1.15 
F. 1.15 
No. "sieve, 1.12% 
F. 0. B. Co 1.124 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 10 5.75 


ki. J. Standard, No. 4 Sieve, No. 1.. 

E. J. Extra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1 ..... a 

Fancy Petit Pois, No. 1 

PUMPKIN: 

Standard, No. 3 
No. 10 


oO. 
Squash, No. 8 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 

SAUER KRAUT 

Standard, No. 2 -80 90 
No. 2% 1.00 1.10 
No. 1.05 1.20 
No. 10 8.25 3.75 

SPINACH? 

ens No. 2 1.05 1.20 

1.30 1.50 
No. $. 1.40 1.60 
No. 10 4.25 5.25 

SUCCOTASH? 

Standard Green Corn, Green Limas 1.25 
No. 10 7.75 

Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas 1.15 

(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes)........ 1.20 

SWEET POTATOES: 

Standard, No. 2 -80 95 
No. 2% 1.10 1.20 
No. 3 1.15 1.80 
No. 10 8.75 4.25 

TOMATOES; 

F. O. B. Co 

F. O. B. Co 
Standard, No. 1 55 60 
0. B. Co 
lo. 2 
F. O. B. Co 
F. O. B. Co. 
No. 3 ... 
F. O. B. Co 
No. 10 
B. Ca 

TOMATO PUREE: 

Standard No. 1, = Stock 45 -60 
No. 10, Whole 3.00 3.65 

Standard No. 1, 
No. 10, Trimmings 2.75 3.40 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES? (F. O. B. Factory) 


Michigan, No. 10 bee 5.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 10. 4.9. 5.00 

APRICOTS* (California) 

Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.80 

Choice, No. Pid 2.85 2.75 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 
No. 10 5.25 6.75 

BLUEBERRIES* 

2.40 
No. 10 12.00 11.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2 1.40 1.50 
White Syrup, No. 2.. 1.75 1.80 

Red Pitted, No. 10 13.50 14.00 

California Standard 2.50 
Choice, No. 2% 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 5.75 

PEACHES* 

California Standard, No. 244, Y. C. 1.90 1.90 
Choice, No. 2%, Y. C. 2.10 2.05 
Fancy, No. 2 2.35 

Extra Sliced Ye low, Ni 1.10 1.20 

or White, No. 2... 1.40 1.50 

Extra Standard White, No. 3 1.75 1.90 

Seconds, White, No. 3. 1.80 1.45 

Standard tolow, No. 2... 1.40 1.55 
Yellow, 


No. 
Extra Bandera Yellow, No. 8 


*Howard E. Jones & Co. 
in column headed “N. Y.” indicates f. 0. b. factory 


but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
¢Thomas J. Meehan & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3 
Selected Yellow, No. 3 
Pies, Unpelled, P ane 3 
Peeled, No. 
Unpelled, 10 
Peeled, No. 10 
PEARS* 
Standards, No. 2, in water. 
No. 3 
Seconds, No. 3, in water...... 
No. 3, in Syrup 
— No. 2, in Syrup.... 


Celifornis Bartletts, Standard, 2%4.. 
Choice 
Fancy 
No. 10 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama, Sliced, re. No. 2 
Grated, Extra, 
Sliced, Extra 


Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 


2.45 
Sliced, Standard, No. 2.25 
Sliced; Extra, No. 2......... 15 
Sliced, Standard, No. 2... 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10. 9.50 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10...... ww 7.25 10.00 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10.. 
RASPBERRIES* 
Red, Water, No. 2 
STRAWBERRIES: 


Preserved, No. 1 
Preserved, No. 2 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1.... 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2 
Standard, Waiter, No. 1 


FRUITS FOR SALAD* 


Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 

No. 10s 14.75 18.75 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
10 oz. 1.00 1.10 
15 oz. 1.40 1.50 
17 oz. 1.50 1.55 
12 oz. Out 1.65 

Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz........ 1.45 1.60 

LOBSTER* 

Flats, 1-Ib. cases, 4 
1%-lb. cases, 4 doz 4.40 

OYSTERS* 

Standards, 4 oz 1.40 1.45 
5 oz. 1.50 1.55 
8 oz. 2.70 2.80 
10 oz. 3.00 3.10 

SALMON* 

Red Alaska, ‘Tall, Nos: 3.50 3.25 
Flat, No. % 

Flat, 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.95 1.95 

Chums, Tall pes 1.85 

SHRIMP* 

Wet, No. 1, Large 1.85 1.75 

(Domestic), per case 
. O. B.-Eastport, Me., 1927 pack 
Oil, Keyless $4.25 
5.00 
3.25 

TUNA Boca (California), per case 

White, %4s 14.00 15.00 

White, 1s 

Blue Fin, %s 

Blue Fin, 1s 

Striped, 1s 12.00 


re 
1.45 
Balto. N.Y. 
White Mammoth, No. 73.65 1,20 ; 
— 1.05 
$3.50 1.45 
73.50 1.20 
73.00 1.80 
+3°50 
3.00 
1.75 
2,45 
6.50 7.00 
Out 
one 
1.00 ; 
5.00 
1.10 
4.50 . 
1.05 
4.50 
1.15 = 
1.15 
1.25 
1.15 
1.30 
1.35 
1.50 ae 
1.15 
3.60 
1.10 
5.00 
1.15 
5.10 
1.35 
1.20 
635 
6.25 
.95 
95 
1.05 
3.75 
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“80 to 100 SQUARE CANS PER MINUTE and Getting 
Fine Results.” | 
A Satisfied Customer 


This Lock-Seamer and Double-Seamer combined 
make either regular Double-Seams or False 
Double Seams. Perfect work and great output. 
Let us send you the facts. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co., 210 N. Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO 


THE KYLER BOXERS 


REPEAT ORDERS . 
Are The Best Proof Of The Purchaser’s Satisfaction 


>) 5 ] Repeat orders for Kyler Boxing Machines are the best 
gf / proof of the correctness of our design and of the high 
class workmanship and material that enter into our pro- 
duct. 


Our determination to build only the best in design and 
construction, backed by years of experience, insures 
complete satisfaction to our customers. 


We build three models: Model P, motor drive -- Model 
T, hand and foot operated -- Model H, hand only. 


Your satisfaction guaranteed -- Write for circular. 


= Manufactured and Sold by 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md., U.S. A. 


a | 3 
| 
4 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 23, 1928 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Quiet—Holdings of April 1st Show Peas and 
Corn Moving Out Rapidly, But Tomatoes Lag- 
ging—East Cleaned Out of Spot Peas and 
Corn—Futures Drag Because of In- 
creased Acreage Reports 


UIET—Canned foods buying is undoubtedly quiet. 
O They are taking some canned tomatoes, but only 

as wanted, and it is complained that the big buy- 
ers, with the ready cash and who take big lots, are 
taking full advantage of the tomato canners’ weak- 
ened position, and driving the prices down to the low- 
est. Nothing new about that, whether the article be 
canned tomatoes or the finest automobile, the buyer— 
you and me—always strives for the lowest price ob- 
tainable on what we buy. But the difference between 
the automobile salesman and the canned tomato sales- 
man is that the automobile salesman has a price and 
a standard product to sell, and the tomato canner has 
not. 

Of course, there is a reason for these weak prices, 
with the tomato canner having held his goods until this 
late day in the hope and expectation of getting a price 
which might show him at least a little profit, until now 
he is just about ready to let go of the goods at any 
price. In fact, he cannot well prevent doing this, for 
his obligations are pressing hard upon him. The mar- 
ket has slipped off to 7214c for 2’s, and other sizes are 
proportionately low. It seems a shame that this 
should be so, because the goods, statistically, seem to be 
in stronger position. And yet may be Professor Gay- 
lord is right, the people do not want standard toma- 
toes. It is admitted there is practically nothing else, 
all the better grades having largely gone. 

Under date of the 14th we received a bulletin from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, giving their 
collection of spot stocks as on hand April 1st. In to- 
matoes they admit receiving reports from but 20 per 
cent of the total, and their figure is 1,421,786 cases of 
all sizes of tomatoes in canners’ hands. If the balance 
of the 80 per cent had relatively the same quantity of 
tomatoes as those who reported, there would have been 
7,108,930 cases on hand, in canners’ hands, April 1st. 
This pure surmise is manifestly incorrect, because the 


count of all such holdings, as of December 31st, showed 
these canners’ holdings only 8,326,173 cases of all sizes. 
Certainly more than 1,200,000 cases of tomatoes were 
sold by all tomato canners during the three months of 
January, February and March. If not, then the job- 
bers must have distributed all of their five million 
cases of tomatoes on hand December 31st, for the 
people have not stopped eating. 

But the same holding figures show that the can- 
ners have shipped out about three and a half million 
cases of peas, and about two and a half million cases 
of corn, during these same three months. So again 
may be Professor Gaylord is entirely right and that 
the people have stopped eating only standard tomatoes. 
That is a consideration for 1928 which every tomato 
canner should take seriously. 

Pea canners and canners of corn in all other sec- 
tions will be glad to learn that this Tri-State section is 
practically cleaned out of both of these items. You will 
note this in Secretary Shook’s report, printed on an- 
other page. 


Futures in peas and corn have been only fair. The 
jobbers who want the special qualities known to these 
canners have placed their orders, but even in that case 
upon a limited basis. There is a timidity about buy- 
ing futures that is caused by the feeling that the can- 
ners will overdo the packing in 1928. This also makes 
the future prices weak, and where canners are striving 
for future business, as some must, the prices are too 
close to cost to be attractive. 


In their Information letter of the 14th the Na- 
tional Canners Association, always conservative, say 
that the indications all point to a 21 per cent increase 
in the acreage of corn, a 15 per cent increase in the 
acreage of peas, and a reduction of 5 per cent in the 
acreage of tomatoes, all based upon the 1927 crops and 
pertaining to the 1928 plantings. So it may be written 
down as certain that the increases will be made, and 
probably tomatoes also, as we learn from good, but re- 
liable, authorities. Conditions in the future market 
cannot be expected to improve in the face of these gen- 
erally talked about acreage increases. 


The late visitation of winter has undoubtedly hurt 
fruit crops in the East and Central West, but to what 
extent it is not possible to say as yet. We have had 
cold weather, making ice at nights, but in this imme- 
diate vicinity the cold has been accompanied by such 
high winds that damage has been light, although the 
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trees were in bloom. It may possibly all be the annual 
appearance of the old-famous “Peach-Killer,” but the 
trouble is not over yet, and Old Prob. promises us more 
cold weather. 

Futures in Eastern fruits have been reported quite 
good. These canners have raised the quality of their 
packs to a point where the people like the goods and 
the distributors have no trouble getting rid of them. 
It is more a question of getting a sufficient supply of 
such quality fruits than of market price. And that is 
as the canned foods business ought to be on all items 
and everywhere, and as it would be if the quality of 
the pack were such as to make the consumer “want 
another can.” Another lesson in quality packing wor- 
thy of note. 

The market conditions are well depicted in all 
leading markets in this issue, and the prices also, and 
you will note that they are very similar everywhere— 
the brokers complaining of lack of business in both 
spots and futures. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Merely Routine—Tomatoes Continue Easy— 
Corn More Active—Fruits in Steady Demand— 
Futures Slow—Stringless Beans Down to 90c 
for Futures — Tuna Cheaper — Sardines 
Firm—Salmon Quiet—Interest in 

Future Eastern Fruits , 
New York, April 19, 1928. 


OUTINE—Business in canned foods has been 
R very much along routine lines this week, and the 
situation is without notable change. Tomatoes 
are still in easy position, and the market is not receiv- 
ing much buying support. Corn trading is a shade 
more active, and a little more interest nas developed 
on standards. Fruits are generally in steady position 
on spot, and the same is true of canned fish. 
Futures—The situation is somewhat mixed as re- 
gards new packs. The demand for corn, peas and to- 
matoes on future contracts is not of large volume. 
Fruits and fish are likewise slow at the moment. There 
is a fair inquiry for future cut stringless beans and a 
few other vegetables. Jobbers, as a rule, are still ultra- 
conservative in their forward operations, and are not 
disposed to enter into large commitments. 
Tomatoes—Southern packs are without appreci- 
able change. Trading is still limited to small lots for 
immediate delivery. Spots are quoted at 55c for ls, 
75c for 2s, $1.15 for 3s, and $3.60 to $4.00 for 10s, at 
canneries, with buyers endeavoring to shade prices on 
both 2s and 3s. Under these conditions, futures are 
naturally week, with current offerings made on later 
delivery contracts priced at 47!4c to 50c for 1s, 75c 
for 2s, $1.15 for 3s, and $3.50 for 10s, all at canneries. 
Western packers are quoting spots at 85c for standard 
2s, $1.2714 to $1.30 for standard 3s, with futures at 
65c for 1s, 85c for 2s, $1.30 for 3s, and $4.00 for 10s. 
Corn—Southern packers continue to hold stand- 
ards at $1.10 at canneries. There has been some in- 
quiry evident this week, and while the volume of actual 
trading is larger, it appears that considerable business 
could be worked if buyers could persuade canners to 
accept their price views, which are about 5c under the 
prevalent market. Western standards for prompt 


shipment are available down to $1.00, and chain store 
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buying interest is turning in that direction. Future 
corn of standard quality is still rather quiet, with 
Western packs quoted as low as 87!4c. Fancy corn, 
however, is well held, and a good amount of forward 
business has already been written. 

Peas—More buying has developed in Western 
markets, and Southern canners are now getting more 
of an inquiry. Southern standards appear to be firm 
at an inside price of $1.1214 per dozen for 4 sieve 
Alaskas, with Western packs, which are closely sold 
up, quoted 214c to 5c a dozen over this basis. Future 
peas are coming in for a better inquiry, particularly on 
fancy siftings, the lower prices quoted this year having 
stimulated trading to a considerable degree. Stocks of 
peas on spot appear to be adequate for the trade’s re- 
quirements on fancy siftings, and there is compara- 
tively little inquiry noted for factory shipment stocks. 

Stringless Beans—Futures at 90c for Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. packs have met with quite a good 
demand during the week. Spots are held at $1.40 to 
$1.45 by canners, but there is practically no demand at 
this figure, which represents an advance of 45c to 50c 
a dozen for the past few months. Distributors who 
bought at anywheres from $1.00 to $1.25 per dozen are 
turning loose their stocks around $1.30 to $1.35, which 
has effectually put a crimp in demand for cannery ship- 
ment beans. Carry-over stocks in the hands of pack- 
ers, however, are small, and the latter thus far have 
shown no disposition to temper their price views. Spot 
10s are in but limited supply, and the market is little 
better than nominal on this size. 

California Fruits—There is a stronger market for 
Royal Anne cherries and Bartlett pears on the Pacific 
Coast, and packers are adhering closely to list prices on 
these fruits. Canned apricots are still subject to shad- 
ing, with peaches showing a greater degree of stabil- 
ity. Interest in future California canned fruits is still 
rather slack. Spot holdings of fruit seem to be ade- 
quate for the spring needs of the trade, although dis- 
tributors are keeping in close touch with the situation 
on the Coast, to be in position to pick up any “sleepers” 
which may make their appearance. 

Tuna Cheaper—There has been a general lowering 
of Coast tunafish prices during recent weeks, and the 
market is closer to a trading basis than it has been for 
a long time. Notwithstanding the price revisions, 
however, there has been no rush to buy. Jobbers in 
the great majority of cases have definitely put their 
canned foods department on a hand-to-mouth buying 
basis, insofar as tuna is concerned, and they are loath 
to depart from this method of trading. 

‘Sardines—The market for Maine packs is well 
maintained, and with packers’ assortments badly 
broken, the canners anticipate no difficulty in jobbing 
out their small carry-over holdings at present prices. 
There is a steady market for fancy California sar- 
dines, but the ordinary run of fish is in somewhat easy 
position, with canners’ holdings reported to be rather 
large, particularly on the lower grades. 

Salmon—Buyers are prone to operate close to 
actual requirements on Alaska packs. Pinks and chums 
are well controlled and strongly maintained. Reds are 
apparently in liberal supply here, and the market is 
easy, reflecting the position of the Coast market. There 
is a good inquiry reported on new pack fancy Columbia 
River chinooks, stocks of last year’s pack being well 
cleaned up. The market for this grade of salmon has 
been uniformly strong throughout the year, and has 
lacked the fluctuations and irregularities which char- 
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acterize the Alaska packs. Jobbers are getting a better 
salmon demand from the retail trade. 

Pineapple—Jobbers are devoting more attention 
to this fruit, and a quiet buying movement has been in 
progress over the week. The market is well main- 
tained, both here and on the Coast, and with demand 
from retail outlets holding up well distributors are 
making an effort to round out their assortments for 
the spring trade. 

Eastern Fruit—With many of the New York and 
Michigan packers booking future business on new ber- 
ries, there has been quite a little interest shown in this 
division of the market during the week. Opening prices 
on the complete line of small fruits have been out for 
several weeks, and jobbers are placing some business. 
Red sour pitted cherries are wanted on future con- 
tracts, but packers in most cases are withdrawn on this 
article. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Western Canners Association Meeting Well Attended— 
Round Table Discussions Instead of Speeches— 
Pea Market Active — Canned Tomato 

Futures Sales Larger 
Chicago, April 19, 1928. 


ENERAL—tThe meeting of the Western Canners 

Association this past week was fairly well at- 

tended. The attendance was not quite as large 
as a year ago this month, but almost so, and it was a 
very interesting meeting. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: Howard A. Orr, Circleville, Ohio, of 
the Winorr Canning Company, president, promoted 
from the vice-presidency ; F. A. Stare, of the Columbus 
Canning Company, Columbus, Wis., was elected vice- 
president, and John A. Lee, of Chicago, was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. The directors to fill the alter- 
nating vacancies which occurred this year were chos2n 
as follows: H. L. Herrington, for Utah; Morton Stein- 
hart, for Nebraska; H. M. Carty, for Kentucky ; Henry 
Truit, for Illinois; Dr. H. C. Mayhall, for Indiana, and 
W. B. Stokely, for Tennessee. These directors are 
elected for two years, one-half of the board is retired 
each year and new members put in the directory, but 
Messrs. Stokely, Carty and Herrington were re-elected, 
so the change in the board really amounts to only three 
members. 

The weather has been very fine for the week past 
and a large number of those who attended the conven- 
tion drove to Chicago in their automobiles from IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan; therefore the 
quota of 250 validations for presentation to the rail- 
road for one-half fare returning was not reached, and 
then a great many, as is usual, forgot to ask for cer- 
tificates when they bought their tickets, and thus pre- 
vented the one-half fare validation privilege for every- 
body else. 

The round-the-table discussions held at the con- 
vention were very satisfactory and informal and per- 
tained particularly to acreage on peas, corn and toma- 
toes for 1928. The report was not altogether satisfac- 
tory, as it did not show any material reduction in acre- 
age from last year, and in some localities showed an 
increased acreage. This looks like the strone canners 
who are able to sell their output for future delivery will 
possibly make a little money on the 1928 output, while 
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the weak canners who sell very few futures, and who 
are not in a financial position to hold their packs for a 
better market, will probably lose money; at least that 
was the general expression of opinion. 

As The Canning Trade is receiving a stenographic 
report of the opening session of the convention and the 
several addresses that were made, I will not refer to 
them, as they will be published elsewhere in this paper. 

Canned Corn—The market on canned corn is just 
a little quiet, but there is some business doing, espe- 
cially in extra standard grade. Standard grade is hard 
to find at any price, consequently the business is cen- 
tered upon extra standard and upon fancy Country 
Gentleman. I understand from the brokers that prices 
are just a little easy and that canners are disposed to 
accept reasonable concessions in order to clean up and 
get ready for the packing season. 

Canned Peas—The market for this article is a 
little more active than the market for canned corn and 
some sales of importance have been recorded to Chi- 
cago jobbers on basis of $1.10 cannery for extra stand- 
ard quality. Very few fancy peas have been sold during 
the past week, however, to come to Chicago, and scare- 
ly any standard, because the standards could not be 
found in first hands. The statistics for the acreage 
planned for 1928 crop as collected and made public at 
the Western Canners Convention were just a little dis- 
couraging in relation to canned peas, although the re- 
port of spot sales was good, and the statistics showed 
that first-hand holders claim that the surplus of canned 
peas to be carried over into 1928 output will not be 
more than about one-third as large as was carried from 
1926 into 1927. 


There does not seem to be any great pressure to 
sell canned peas, however, and the market has not 
sagged in response to the discouraging statistical re- 
ports. Those who are holding canned peas are in posi- 
tion to hold them financially, and they feel confident in 
the future of the market. The largest cannery in Wis- 
consin stated that they would increase their output for 
1928 fifteen per cent because they had sold futures to 
that extent, and would then even expect to buy a few 
canned peas of certain grades to fill their orders, be- 
cause they were not able to pack from their acreage the 
quantity which they sold for future delivery. This 
seems to be the case with a number of the large can- 
neries, but the statistics collected show that there will 
be a general increase in acreage throughout the State, 
probably eight or ten canneries which operated on peas 
last year are not going to operate in 1928, but then 
there are a few other canneries going into operation 
which will counteract that reduction. 

Canned Tomatoes—The reports from the Indiana 
canning district in relation to canned tomatoes are to . 
the effect that the canners in that State have concluded 
to meet Eastern and Southwestern prices on canned 
tomatoes and are going to sell out their spot holdings 
on a competitive basis; and it was further reported 
that the acreage on canned tomatoes would be about 
the same for 1928 as for 1927, and that futures were 
being sold at prices that would justify a somewhat 
larger output than last year because of the fact that 
future sales are larger than last year. Prices on spot 
canned tomatoes, f. o. b. Indiana, range at about 85c 
cannery fer 2s and a proportionate price for other 
sizes. 

News Items—After thorough discussion of stand- 
ards as presented by representatives from the Agricul- 
tural Department, whose addresses will probably ap- 
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pear in another part of this paper, L. A. Sears, of the 
Warrensburg Canning Company, offered the following 
resolution at the Western Canners Convention on the 
second day: 

Resolution: We hereby adopt the score cards for 
basis and corn grading as authorized by conferences 
between representatives of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Canners’ Conference Committee. This 
resolution was unanimously adopted. There was an- 
other important resolution offered and adopted and a 
committee appointed by the newly-elected president, 
Mr. Howard Orr, but as the resolution was offered in 
executive session, I am not prepared to offer it for pub- 
lication. 

The general market on canned foods is unchanged 
from last week, as the influence of the action and of 
the information disseminated at the Western Canners 
Association Convention has not yet had time to affect 
the market. 


THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of “‘The Canning Trade’ 


Move on Foot for an Oyster Dredging Law in Alabama. 
Fish Canners Idle—Good Demand for 
String Beans 
Mobile, Ala., April 19, 1928. 

OBILE Banker Says Alabama in Need of an 
Oyster Dredging Law—Mr. Wallace J. Parham, 
> Jr., vice-president and trust officer of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Mobile, Ala., and chairman of 
the fisheries committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
recently spoke to the Mobile Rotary Club at its lunch- 
eon on the “Development of our Seafood Industries.” 
Mr. Parham, who has never been in the seafood busi- 
ness or connected with the industry in any way, dis- 
played an extraordinary knowledge of the oyster busi- 
ness, which shows that he has made a deep study of 
the subject since his appointment to the chairmanship 
of the seafood committee of the Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce, and he is familiar with every angle of the 
oyster industry from the planting to the marketing of 
both the raw oysters and the canned stock. This is 
what Mr. Parham said: 

“The people of Alabama, while they are beginning 
to awaken to the value of development of the seafood 
industry, are marking time just now because the first 
step necessary is a proper dredging law.” 

He gave something of the biology of the oyster 
and he said that he confined his talk practically to the 
oyster industry for a two-fold reason. He said that 
while many there probably knew more of the biology 
of the oyster than he did, still in was interesting to 
know that an oyster will develop in our waters in two 
years against the three years necessary in Maryland 
waters. “It is also interesting to note that the usual 
temperature in the Gulf waters are more conducive to 
maximum propagation. Then, again, the fact that noth- 
ing other than hand tonging has been permitted has 
kept the beds here in good shape up to this time, and a 
proper program of development started prior to or 
simultaneously with dredging, will prevent an experi- 
ence such as was had in Maryland, where the annual 
production was allowed to drop from 15,000,000 bushels 
to 2,500,000 bushels before any steps were taken. 


“Development of privately owned beds under a 
leased system from the State can be better started now 
than at any other time. The best clutch to be had is, of 
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course, the oyster shell. These are now plentiful in 
this section, and it will not take us long to find that 
they are much more valuable as clutch than they are 
when ground up for lime or chick feed. It will not take 
the people in this section long to see the investment 
possibilities when we find that even in Maryland waters 
four acres of properly developed beds will net $2,000 
conservatively against four acres of pasture lands nec- 
essary to develop one steed which brings in a return 
of only $60. 

“You know the fact that while no one can blame 
the Governor for having vetoed the recent Dredging 
Bill because of other features which were incorporated 
in that bill; still the fact remains that dredging at 50c 
a barrel in practically any sort of weather against hand 
tonging at 70c a berrel, which can be carried on only 
under favorable weather conditions, brings all of us 
interested to know that while we must watch to see 
that our beds are not depleted through a misdirected 
policy of dredging; on the other hand, the industry 
should not be handicapped by the use of antiquated 
methods. 

“Last year in Mississippi 230,000 cases of seafood 
were canned, against 23,000 in Alabama. Figures such 
as these are indicative. . 

“We did can $750,000 worth of shrimp and 75 per 
cent of that amount stayed in this territory.” 

Mr. Parham’s address has stirred up great interest 
in this State and he has received numerous congratula- 
tions and requests to speak before other civic organiza- 
tions. Mr. Parham is a live wire and as he lives true 
to the slogan of his bank: “For Alabama, its Port and 
Progress,” he is planning to talk before other civic 
organizations on the same subject. 

Weather Bad and the Seafood Canning Plants 
Have Been Idle Most of the Time—The weather has 
been bad here so far this month and as a consequence 
the seafood canning factories in Alabama have run 
very little. 


The oyster tongers could not work in the rough 


weather and there has been no shrimp to be had, so the 
canneries have had to lay idle for practically two 
weeks. Shrimp has been.extremely scarce all along the 
Gulf Coast, and but very few have been packed so far 
this year. 

The spring run of shrimp has not showed up, and 
this is making it mighty dull around the seafood can- 
ning plants. 

Prices of oysters and shrimp remain the same and 
are as follows: 4-oz. oysters, $1.25 per doz.; 5-0z. oys- 
ters, $1.35 per doz.; 8-0z. oysters, $2.50 per doz.; 10-oz. 
oysters, $2.70 per doz. No. 1 medium shrimp, $1.45 per 
doz.; No. 1 fancy shrimp, $1.65 per doz.; all prices 
f. o. b. factory. . 

Stringless Beans— The demand for stringless 
beans is good and the price unchanged. No. 2 extra 
standard cut stringless beans, $1.10 per doz.; No. 214 
extra standard cut stringless beans, $1.35 per doz.; No. 
10 extra standard cut stringless beans, $5.50 per doz.; 
all f. o. b. cannery. 


Turnip Greens—The demand for turnip greens is 
not heavy and neither do the canneries pack many, but 
it is mostly a “fill-in” or “side-line” pack with them 
here, and they usually dispose readily of their pack. 
Prices are unchanged. No. 2 turnip greens, $1.10 per 
doz.; No. 214 turnip greens, $1.85 per doz.; No. 10 tur- 
nip greens, $5.30; all f. o. b. cannery. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


May a ~ Canners at Claypool Hotel, Indianap- 
olis. 
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OZARK MARKET 


April 23, 1928 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘'The Canning Trade.” 


Strawberries and Fruits May Have been Injured by the Cold— 
Seed Beds Delayed—Tomato Acreage Now Promises to 
Equal Last Year’s—The New Canners of String 
Beans Will Add to the Usual Acreage—Com- 
plete Cleanup of Spot Tomatoes—Fu- 
tures Selling—Corporations of 
Canners Forming 

Springfield, Mo., April 19, 1928. 


EATHER—Very unusual weather prevailed throughout 

the Ozarks during the past week. We might say another 

spell of winter weather. On the 15th the temperature in 
some parts of the Ozarks ran as low as 25 degrees. Just to 
what extent the fruit crop in general has been affected is some- 
what difficult to determine. Latest reports indicate considerable 
damage to the early strawberry fields in the Arkansas-Ozarks. 
It is also probable that the early varieties of apples are seri- 
ously affected. Plums, peaches and pears were in blossom, and 
were probably all killed. This was the coldest spell of weather 
experienced in the Ozarks, for the same period in April, since 
the establishing of the Weather Bureau in Springfield, forty 
years ago. Last year, when the temperature registered 29 de- 
grees on April 21st, the fruit crop of the Ozarks was almost 
completely wiped out. The weather is moderating now, and it 
is hoped that more favorable weather conditions will prevail. 
It is believed that the commercial grape crop of the Ozarks has 
not been materially affected. The Missouri strawberry crop 
seems to be less affected than this crop in the Arkansas-Ozarks. 

Seed Beds—The tomato growers have been delayed in sow- 
ing their early tomato seed beds on account of the weather con- 
ditions that have been prevailing. There is no warmth in the 
soil, and these growers claim that nothing would be gained by 
sowing these early seed beds, under existing conditions. There 
is ample time, however, for the sowing of tomato seed and the 
growing of an abundance of plants in time for setting the plants 
in the fields. 

Tomato Acreage—Reports received from many canners in- 
dicate that the tomato acreage in Arkansas is planned to be 
about the same as that of last year. It might be with very 
favorable weather conditions; same might result in a slight in- 
crease in tomato acreage over last year in the State of Ar- 
kansas. Tomato canners in Missouri have, almost without ex- 
ception, shown an inclination to take on less tomato acreage for 
the coming season’s pack, and we seriously doubt if the actual 
tomato acreage set in Missouri will be more than 75 per cent as 
compared with the acreage of last year. Missouri tomato can- 
ners seem determined to put up a smaller pack of tomatoes this 
year—quite a good many canning factories will stand idle. 

Bean Acreage—There will probably be a slight increase in 
the green bean acreage in both Missouri and Arkansas this year 
as compared with the acreage of last year. This is brought 
about by some canners that have not been packing beans in the 
past contracting a limited acreage for this year’s pack. Most 
of the bean packers who have been canning beans for several 
years have been contracting about their usual acreage. 

Spot Sales—A good many cars of spot tomatoes have been 
sold by the canners of the Ozark district since our last report. 
This means quite a few canners have sold their last cars. Most 
sales have been 2s standards at 75c. A few cars of this size, 
irregular in quality, or in cans not in good condition, have been 
sold at 72%c. Last sales of No. 2% standards were at $1.10, 
and this size is now unobtainable in the Ozarks. No. 1 standard 
10 oz. sold as high as 55¢ in mixed cars with other sizes, but 
spot 1s are now practically unobtainable in the district. 

Spot Prices—We consider today’s market prices on spot to- 
matoes, 1s standard, 10 oz., if obtainable, 55c; 2s standards, 
75c; 2% standards, if obtainable, $1.10; 3s standards, $1.15 to 
$1.20; 10s standards, $3.75, f. o. b. shipping points Missouri or 
Arkansas, wherever spots are obtainable. 


Cleanup—The few canners in the Ozark district holding 
spot tomatoes feel very much encouraged with the prospect of 
a complete cleanup on their holdings of spot tomatoes even be- 
fore the opening of the packing season this year. There is 
always a good healthy demand for spot tomatoes during the 
months of April, May, June, and from some sections throughout 
the month of July. The fact that many jobbers are buying spot 
tomatoes in single carload lots and coming into the market fre- 
quently for additional supply, indicates very clearly that toma- 
toes are going into consumption rapidly and that jobbers are 
not storing these away in their warehouses. Considering the 
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extreme low prices that consumers are having to pay for canned 
tomatoes, they are being consumed more freely than if prices 
were somewhat higher. The retailer and the jobber make their 
— profit, but the poor canner who packed the tomatoes takes 
a loss. 

Future Tomatoes—There has been quite a few cars of fu- 
ture tomatoes sold by canners of the Ozarks. However, the 
aggregate in number of cars is nothing like what it proved to 
be only a few years ago, when every jobber bought more or less 
future tomatoes. There are canners in the Ozark packing dis- 
trict who would take a limited business on future tomatoes, for 
shipment when packed, at the following range in prices: 1s 
standard 10 oz., 47%4c to 50c doz.; 1s tall, 15 oz., 65c doz.; No. 
303 cans, 17 0z., 70c doz.; 2s standards, 75c doz.; 2%s standards, 
$1.00 to $1.05 doz.; 3s standards (on order only), $1.20 doz.; 10s 
standards, $3.50 to $3.75 doz. These prices f. o. b. Arkansas or 
Missouri, wherever it is possible to find canners willing to con- 
firm. It must not be construed that all tomato canners in the 
Missouri-Arkansas Ozarks would sell future tomatoes at the 
range of prices quoted. There are a number of canners who 
state they prefer to take the risk in selling their tomatoes when 
they get them packed, at prices that are satisfactory, rather 
than sell for future delivery at the ridiculously low prices listed 
above, for the good, careful, dependable; painstaking canner 
claims he can see no profit, whatever, in sales of futures at the 
range of prices given. 

Spinach—There will be quite a little increase in the pack 
of canned spring spinach in different parts of the Ozarks. It is 
expected that the entire spring pack of spinach will be shipped 
out on sales just as fast as packed. Future spinach can prob- 
ably be bought in the district: No. 2 cans, $1.10 to $1.15; No. 
2% cans, $1.35 to $1.40. 

Mustard Greens—Each canning season shows an increase in 
the pack of this canned food product, which is sold largely to 
the consumers in the Southern States. Prices quoted, subject to 
confirmation, No. 2 cans, 85c; No. 214 cans, $1.10; No. 10 cans, 
$4.10, factory points Arkansas. 

Turnip Greens—There is a growing demand for canned tur- 
nip greens, and orders might be confirmed for shipment when 
packed, No. 2 cans, 90c; No. 2% cans, $1.15; No. 10 cans, $4.25, 
factory points Arkansas. 

Beets—We hear that one or more canners will pack some 
canned beets this year, but we are not prepared to give out any 
information as to the probable prices on the size cans in which 
these beets will be packed. 


Blackberries—Future canned blackberries, enamel-lined 
cans, water pack, but good, solid pack, can be bought in the 
Ozarks for shipment when packed, No. 2 size, $1.25; No. 10 size, 
$5.25, factory points. It may be that some canners are holding 
their future blackberries at higher prices. 

Future Green Beans—Several canners have offerings of fu- 
ture green beans on the market. Same will be packed from 
stringless variety, and are being quoted at No. 2 standard, cut, 
at 90c; No. 10 standard, cut, $4.50; No. 2 extra standard, cut, 
95c; No. 10 extra standard, cut, $4.75; No. 2 extra standard, 
whole, $1.10; No. 10 extra standard, whole, $5.50. The above are 
quotations on packs that will be blanched beans. One or two 
canners are offering future cut stringless green beans, un- 
blanched, No. 2 standards, 85c; No. 10 standards, $4.25. We 
are told it don’t take as many unblanched beans to fill a can as 
it does of the blanched beans, hence this makes some difference 
in the matter of prices. We hear that a goodly number of job- 
bing grocers west of the Mississippi River are holding off from 
placing orders for future green beans, but on the other hand, we 
also hear of a number of jobbers who are also placing much 
larger orders for future green beans than ever before. It may 
develop that some of these jobbers who are holding off may find 
it necessary later on to buy their supply of green beans from 
some other district, when they find they will not be obtainable 
in either Missouri or Arkansas. 

Canners’ Corporations—Canners’ corporations are being or- 
ganized in different parts of the Ozark packing district. One 
corporation has been formed at Fayetteville, Ark., and has 90 
per cent of the canners in that immediate district signed up as 
shareholders. Another corporation has been formed at Green 
Forest, Ark., and this corporation has more than 90 per cent 
of the canners in that district as shareholders. Another corpo- 
ration is now being formed at Monett, Mo., with a large mem- 
bership from the extreme Southwest Missouri. A fourth cor- 
poration is to be formed at Springfield, Mo., and will have in its 
membership the canners in all other parts of Missouri. These 
corporations are being formed on the plan that is spoken of as 
the Ohio plan, and with the same objects in view that are set 
out in the Ohio plan, with such changes that may be necessary 
to make in order to comply with the laws of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. We are not advised with sufficient detailed information 
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to go further into details regarding these canners’ corporations. 
It is expected, however, that the forming of these corporations 
will assist materially in the control of tomato acreage, and 
avoid over-production, and will render material assistance in 
stabilizing market prices. It would appear that the tomato 


canners of the Ozarks now fully realize that they cannot con- ° 


tinue along in a “haphazard” manner, if they expect to derive 
any profit whatever from the business of canning tomatoes. 
General Business—There is no apparent material improve- 
ment in general business conditions. There is, of course, more 
activity in the particular items that pertain to the early spring 
season, and which are drawn largely by the rural districts. 
There is a good healthy demand for canned foods of all kinds, 
which must be very gratifying to the average canner. We hear 
some complaint of slow collections, but this is really not unusual. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Steady, Heavy Movement Promises to Clean up Market 
Before New Packs—Peaches Moving Well—Some 
Grades of Pears Hard to Find—New Aspara- 
gus Prices Overdue—Pack Promises to 
Equal Last Season’s—Salmon Quiet. 

No Life to Tomatoes—The Com- 
mittees to Handle the 

Peach Situation 
San Francisco, April 19th, 1928. 


HE MARKET—The spot canned fruit market con- 
| tinues firm and on a quantity basis, the move- 
ment being of such a magnitude as to insure a 
very close clean-up before the new pack is available. 
Apricots continue the weakest item in the entire list, 
but the damage to this crop has served to stop the 
downward price trend. The damage to the apricot crop 
has not been fully estimated as yet, but has been quite 
heavy in some districts, while good yields are expected 
in others. Much interest is being taken in peaches 
and this fruit is moving in quantities equal to all 
others combined. Wanted grades and sizes of pears 
are difficult to locate and but few cherries are available. 
California packers have scarcely begun to think of 
opening prices on the 1928 lines, and these will prob- 
ably not make their appearance before July, but pack- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest are out with their new 
lists and are making quite a drive for business. Spot 
stocks there are about cleaned up. 


Asparagus—Opening prices on California aspara- 
gus are overdue. They were expected the first week 
in April, but flood conditions in the Sacramento delta 
district held up their appearance and now they have 
failed to come out the second week. However, it is 
now only a matter of a few days until they will be 
brought cut, as the canning season is in full swing and 
all danger of crop damage seems to be at an end. The 
outlook is that this year’s pack will be about the same 
as that of last year, or even a little less. Every effort 
has been made to market as much of the crop in the 
fresh state as possible and canners have started opera- 
tions a little later than usual. Plans are being made to 
discontinue packing about the middle of June, or a 
couple of weeks earlier than in the past. This will 
result in a pack of better quality and in a smaller output 
than could possibly be had. Opening prices are ex- 
pected to be a little higher tha nlast year, with more 
of a differential between the white and green grades. 
There has been no difficulty experienced in moving all 
the white asparagus that can be packed, but it has 
been quite a problem to interest consumers in the green 
grade, notwithstanding the fact that many consider the 
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latter superior in flavor. The advertising campaign 
conducted last year has assisted in keeping up a steady 
movement of canned asparagus and the unsold surplus 
is much smaller than was the case a year ago. A fea- 
ture of the movement of this vegetables during the 
year has been its steadiness. Jobbers have ordered 
only as the goods were needed, permitting canners to 
carry the stock, but orders have come through with 
interesting regularity. 

Salmon—The canned salmon market is not show- 
ing any special activity and there have been some re- 
ductions in the price of Alaska Reds on the part of 
packers who wish to effect a clean-up of their holdings. 
Offerings of this fish have been made as low as $2.85 
in the local market, although some interests are still 
holding for $3, and even more for the better known 
brands. Stocks of Pinks seem rather limited and 
prices are ranging from $1.85 to $2. Chums are like- 
wise in light supply and stocks are held at about $1.75, 
a figure considered high for Reds but a few years ago. 
California packers of tuna fish have come out with 
opening prices on striped tuna, these being slightly 
higher than those of a year ago. 

Tomatoes—While California tomatoes are not 
moving off with any real life, prices are being well 
maintained and there is a feeling in the trade that the 
holdings on hand will be readily absorbed without any 
cutting of prices. Buyers are in the field contracting 
for next season’s supplies of canning stocks and are 
paying the same prices as those of a year ago. 

Peaches—While nothing definite has been decided 
upon as to the prices to be paid this year for canning 
peaches, or the quantities to be packed, these matters 
are receiving the thoughtful attention of leaders among 
growers, canners, bankers, and State officials. The 
committees named by Governor C. C. Young have been 
completed, and the personnel of both is announced 
herewith. These Committees will make a serious at- 
tempt to solve the questions at issue. 

The Conference Committee is as follows: 

Canners—Elmer E. Chase, of the Richmond- 
Chase Co., San Jose, and president of the Canners 
League of California, and Preston McKinney, vice- 
president and secretary of the Canners League .of 
California. 

Growers—A. D. Poggetto, of the California Can- 
ning Peach Growers, Inc., San Francisco, and John F. 
Hale, Yuba City. 

Bankers—Alden Anderson, Sacramento, and A. J. 
Mount, San Francisco. 

Distributers—P. C. Drescher, wholesale grocer of 
Sacramento, and B. H. Critchfield, chief of the division 
of markets, State Department of Agriculture. 

State of California—G. H. Hecke, Director, State 
Department of Agriculture. . 

The Crop Committee, whose duty is to make esti- 
mate of this year’s canning peach crop, consists of the 
following: 

Canners—A. W. Eames, vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, and F. E. Booth, of the 
F. E. Booth Company, both of San Francisco. 

Growers—E. R. Williams, Modesto, and Albert K. 
Andross, Yuba City. 

State of California—G. H. Hecke, Director, State 
Department of Agriculture, and B. H. Critchfield, chief 
division of markets, State Department of Agriculture. 

Growers and canners are coming to the realization 
that their interests are identical and that their prob- 
lems can be worked out only by co-operative effort. 
Naturally, growers are looking for a good return for 
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their fruit, something they did not get last year. If 
they do not receive this they cannot continue to grow 
peaches and canners will have none of this fruit to 
pack. On the other hand, if canners pack everything 
that is grown the market, as now constituted, will be 
glutted, meaning disaster for them and for growers. 
There has been no serious frost damage this season 
and the outlook is for an immense crop of peaches. 
Should canners pack everything offered in the line of 
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merchantable fruit the output would likely be well 
above the 16,000,000 case mark. This is several 
million cases more than the market can reasonably be 
expected to absorb. To move a pack of even 12,000,000 
cases prices must be kept close to the present level. 
The delicate question now to be solved is that of decid- 
ing on a price that will mean a living for the grower 
and a profit for the canner, and at the same time stimu- 
late consumption. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Chain Stores Hailed as Best Medium of Grocery Distribution by ‘‘Wall Street Journal’, which 
Decries Spread of Anti-Chain Store Legislation in Various States—Chains Classed as Com- 
munity Workers—Kroger Takes in Chain of Stores in Indiana—American 
Linseed Company Expanding ItsGrocery Products Business—‘‘Only Salvation’’ 

Seen For Jobbers is In Aiding The Retailers. 


ITTING BACK—Chain store operators, who have been 
H under fire in various States during the past few years 

through the introduction of anti-chain legislation in State 
legislatures, have a staunch defender in the “Wall Street 
Journal” which characterizes anti-chain store arguments as un- 
sound, and hails the chains as helpers of the consumers of the 
country. Taxing chain stores, according to the Wall Street 
Journal, deprives the consumer of advantages of lower prices, 
made possible by chain economies, in order that inefficient dis- 
tributors man continue in business. 

A number of interesting points are made in the Wall Street 
Journal’s conclusions, some of which are reproduced in the 
following: 

“The present agitation for special chain store taxes in cer- 
tain States, mainly in the South, is an acknowledgment that 
chain stores can bring merchandise to the consumer more 
cheaply than the independent retailer, who secures his goods 
through wholesalers, jobbers, brokers and commission mer- 
chants. Taxing the chain store, therefore, will subsidize the 
less efficient system of merchandising at the expense of the 
consumer. 

“Elimination of the middleman in bringing goods from the 
producer to the consumer is ene of the outstanding economic 
advantages of the chain store. Brokers, jobbers, commission 
merchants and wholesalers must maintain sales organizations to 
cbtain their business. Salesmen are, as a class, highly paid em- 
ployes; and in the competition for business the salesman of one 
firm duplicates the efforts of other salesmen. Then, there are 
accounts to be kept, collections to be made, losses for bad debts 
to be provided for, and a profit for each broker, jobber or whole- 
saler who assists in the distribution of the merchandise. 

“The chains deal directly with the manufacturers of ad- 
vertised goods, eliminating jobbers and wholesalers and sim- 
plifying the sales problem of the manufacturer. Likewise, the 
larger chains send their buyers directly to the sources of sup- 
ply of other commodities, eliminating brokers, commission mer- 
chants and speculators as well as wholesalers. 

“In transportation also the chains have a distinct advan- 
tage. Merchandise is brought into the chain warehouses prin- 
cipally in carload lots, and the merchandise required by the 
store is delivered in one lot once or twice weekly. Most re- 
tailers, on the other hand, obtain their merchandise in small lots 
from various wholesale grocers, produce dealers vr commission 
men, manufacturers and packers, involving numerous less-than- 
carload or truck deliveries, each of which may consist of only a 
few cases. 

“Elimination of middlemen therefore effects an economy 
that is shared by producer and consumer; in better return for 
the producer, and in lower prices and fresher merchandise for 
the consumer. 


“The economic advantages of the chain are not confined to 
the procurement and distribution of merchandise, but extend 
also to its standardized methods of store management. The 
23,146 business failures in the United States reported by Dun’s 
for 1927 indicate there is much inefficient management in all 
classes of business establishments. The successful chain repre- 
sents the working out of efficient methods of retailing in its 
original units and the extension of these sucessful methods to 
the adidtional units as they are opened. 


“Each unit of the chain profits by the experience of the 
others in discovering the soundest methods of store location, in- 
terior arangement, choice of items carried, care and display of 
merchandise and selling policies. Equipment and supplies as 
well as merchandise are standardized and purchased on a 
quality basis. 

“Among the more frequent arguments used by the anti- 
chain store agitator are the statements that the chain store 
takes money out of the town and does not contribute to its up- 
building; that it ignores civic movements and does not hire local 
people. These statements fail when they are closely analyzed. 
While the larger part of the money paid by consumers to the re- 
tailer must eventually find its way into the hands of the manu- 
facturer and producer, this condition holds good for both the in- 
dependent and the chain store. Running expenses of the store, 
such as rent, supplies, advertising, clerk hire, light and heat, 
account for the next largest part of the consumer’s dollar. 
These expenses are mostly local and must also be met by the 
chain store as well as the independent. 

“It is estimated that 80 per cent of the store managers of 
the larger chains are members of the local chambers of com- 
merce and active in civic organizations. It was recently stated 
by Earl G. Sams, president of J. C. Penney Co., ‘It is incon- 
ceivable that any up-to-date chain store organization would 
fail to participate in any movement having to do with the up- 
building of the community as a whole. Such a failure is 
obviously so short-sighted it cannot be tolerated very long.’ 

“Assuming that an outside chain and a local retailer make 
the same net profit, which in the case of the larger chains will 
not average more than 5 per cent, this will be more than offset 
by the savings to the community from the lower prices of the 
chains which have been shown by price comparisons to undersell 
independents from 10 per cent to 20 per cent. 

“In the final analysis, the chain does not take more money 
from the community, but usually less; and—what is of more 
importance to the buying public—gives the consumer more 
for his dollar than the independent retailer can.” 

Chains and the Community—The chain store is an all-ab- 
sorbing topic of interest these days. What the interest of the 
chain store is in the community is one of the questions to be 
discussed at the Domestic Distribution group session to be held 
in connection with the annual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in Washington, May 7-11. It is a ques- 
tion that presses for an answer, and many answers have been 
forthcoming, ranging from that of the local merchant who looks 
upon the chain store as a piratical institution that takes what 
it can and gives nothing, to that of the chain store which holds 
that it is in a community solely for what business it can get 
out of it. Both, as a matter of fact, are wide of the mark. 
The discussion will be launched by G. M. Lebhar, editor of the 
Chain Store Age, with a view to bringing to the surface the 
principles which should serve as a guide. ; 

American Linseed as Grocery Manufacturer—The American 
Linseed Company, seldom associated with the grocery industry 
in the minds of most people, has in the past ten years developed 
a food business which in 1927 amounted to $17,000,000. The 
first product of the company was “Nucoa” nut butter, followed 
by “Gold Medal Mayonnaise,” and then “Bread and Butter” 
pickles. In February, of this year’ the Atlantic & Pacific 
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stores sold 1,000,000 packages of “Nucoa,” more than the sales 
volume for the entire year of 1926. The company is now mak- 
ing a new type of peanut butter. Getting proper distribution 
for food products has been a difficult problem for the company, 
which is selling both through wholesalers and its own branch 
offices. 


Kroger Acquires Hoosier Chain—The Kroger Grocery and 


Baking Company has taken over the Hoosier Grocery Stores, 
operating 73 stores in Fort Wayne, Ind., and 27 surrounding 
towns. Sales of the Hoosier chain for 1927 were $3,000,000. 
The Hoosier purchase also involves a warehouse, bakery, and 
sausage plant. The chain will remain intact, Harry E. Low- 
ery continuing as its head. Kroger now operates or controls 
3,800 stores. 

“His Only Salvation”—In a recent article by a Western ad- 
vertising man, reprinted in a number of grocery publications, 
the writer of the article advised retail grocers as to how to meet 
present day competitive conditions, suggesting, among other 
things, that the retailers “tie up to a jobber who is really in- 
terested in helping you meet competition and who offers pro- 
tected brands. Such a jobber will see that you buy at the very 
lowest prices, no matter what you buy. He must. It is his 
only salvation. And your only salvation is to support him, and 
the manufacturer with a like policy, to the very limit.” Un- 
fortunately for the old-time grocery distributors, the situation 
in their industry has now reached the point where such action 
as that suggested in the foregoing is absolutely necessary. But, 
and still more unfortunately for the trade, there are many 
wholesale grocers who refuse to see the handwriting on the 
wall, and who will not go before their retail trade with a propo- 
sition justifying the tie-up suggested. 

There are any number of wholesale grocery concerns who 
have long ago recognized the self-evident facts set forth in the 
paragraph quoted above. These jobbers have set about putting 
their house in order to meet changed conditions. They have 
successfully met and overcome these new conditions, and now 
rank among the leading wholesale grocery concerns in the coun- 
try. Many of them have progressed to the point where they 
are chain stores in almost everything but name. 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 


Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


HE Traffic Bureau of the Canned Foods Exchange 
d is in receipt of advice from the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation that a proposal to revise the rates on 
canned foods between points in official classification 
territory and points in Southern territory, will be the 
subject of a public hearing to be held in Room 401, 143 
Liberty St., New York City, on Tuesday, April 24th, at 
2 P. M., and that shippers interested in the rates in 
question are invited to attend. 
In connection with this proposal the Traffic Bureau 
‘has secured the information that, generally speaking, 
the carriers intend to propose that existing commodity 
rates on canned foods in carloads from this territory to 
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points in Southern territory be readjusted to a uniform 
basis of 35 per cent of the first-class rates recently 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the Southern class rate case on canned foods packed in 
containers other than glass or earthenware, and 38 per 
cent of the first-class rates on goods packed in glass or 
earthenware, or on mixed carloads containing glass, 
earthenware or other packages. 


At the present time such commodity rates as are 
in effect to Southern points do not bear any fixed rela- 
tionship to the first-class rates, having been estab- 
lished for the most part to meet competition via some 
other route or from some other locality. The percent- 
ages which the carriers are proposing to apply in this 
proposal are the same as those prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for application on canned 
foods in carloads in the Consolidated Southwestern 
case, which involves rates to and from points in the 
States of Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
Any shippers or members of the Canned Foods Ex- 
change not desiring to appear individually at this hear- 
ing, but who may have in mind any substantial reason 
to oppose the contemplated revision, should indicate 
such objections to the Traffic Bureau. 


The Salter 
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“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs are the Highest Standard 
of Art istic )Merit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


ris THE WASHER 


Best does not describe it properly. 
We predict that the MONITOR Uni- 
versal Washer will supercede and sup- 
plant all other pea washers made. Its ) 
work leaves no doubt on the subject. as 
It gets out everything and it uses mighty 
little water. 


We are enthusiastic about this mac- 
hine as you will be after you watch 
its work. Put itinthis year. We guar- 
antee the results. 


Get posted now. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. A. K. Robins & Co. Ine., Balto., Mé. 


Jno. R. Gray Inc.. 726 Harrison St. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. 


i Cal. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Brown Ont. 
Cannon Supply Company 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Salt Lake City, Utah 
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RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Advantages of 2 bu. ham- 
pers over field crates: 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S % HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 

Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


SWING BROTHERS 


RIDGELY, MD. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 
Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 


SWEET SORROW 


Hostess—You’re not eating your luncheon, dear. 

Guest—Jack and I quarreled last night and we 
parted forever. 

Hostess (sympathetically) —Oh, dear! And it’s af- 
fected your appetite? 

Guest—Yes. He sent me a five-pound box of choc- 
olates this morning, and I simply gorged myself.— 
Boston Transcript. 


TALK ABOUT OPTIMISM 
Angry Customer in Restaurant—Hey, I’ve found a 
tack in this doughnut! 
Waiter—Why, the ambitious little thing! It must 
think it’s a tire!—The Open Road. 


IN DIFFICULTIES 
Father (reading school report)—‘‘Conduct bad; 
reading, bad; composition, ariethmetic, history, bad— 
bad—bad!” What is the meaning of this, Gerald? 
Gerald—I can’t understand, Dad. Do you think 
it might be a forgery ?—Punch. 


CORNERED 
Her—Why did you tell Joe you married me be- 
cause I’m a wonderful cook? ‘I can’t boil a potato. 
Him—But I had to give some excuse.—Pathfinder. 


ALREADY GLOWING 
Angry Wife—Will you tell me what that long red 
hair on your coat means? 
Cornered Husband—My dear, that means just one 
thing—trouble!—M. I. T. Voo Doo. 


RESTRAINT 
Branson—If you don’t like it, why don’t you hiss 
him? 
Johnson—I can’t because I came in on a pass, but 
if it gets much worse I’m going out and pay and then 
come back and hiss!—Kansas City Star. 


WENT THE LIMIT 
“Must you go out again tonight?” said the beach. 
“Yes, I must,” said the tide. And when it came 
in scme hours later it was full.—Boston Transcript. 


THOUGHTFUL 
“T am very careful; whenever I quarrel with my 
wife, I send the children for a walk.” 
“Dear little things, one can see they get a lot of 
fresh air.”—Lustige Zeitung (Cologne). 


SURE CHECK 
“What was the name of the hotel you stopped at 

in Denver, dear ?” 
“Oh, I can’t remember the name. 


Just a second . 
and I'll look through my towels.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

= em, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. oo 
.» La Porte, Ind. 

Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
i , r Co., Nort ergen, N. J. 

ton Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. %. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


All published by The Guinn Trade, Baltimore. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

How to Buy and Se!l Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Messcher Brokerage Co., Chicago. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Eastern Shore Can Co., Hurlock, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.; Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 
see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 
Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
. CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
+ E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 


Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. : 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


See Kettles, Copper. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooke: 
Filers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. uv 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks, See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Iiinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co.. Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup.- See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. : 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mchy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., one Baltimore. 
Ss ue-Sells Corp., icago. 
“Guneraiera, Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler 

orp., i 

See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. . 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., me Baltimore. 

Ss Sells Corp., icago. 
"Kettles, See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp.,. Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J.” 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.,:. Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wazon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co.. Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes. Brass 


Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
_ STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkemp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysm#h & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
PLATE 
merican eet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. Wales. . 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, i 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed few 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, ©. 1 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall’; Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 

Tanks, Wood. 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sariitary Cleaner. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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CHICAGO 


SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes—2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MANES BETTER CONTINENTAL WANES CONTINENTAL-CA COMPANY MALE BETTER-CANS MAES BETTER- ANS 


Maintaining a Service to Canners 
that is of inestimable value 
in producing 
Quality Foods 
Attractively Packed 
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COAST TO COAST 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


INC. 


COMPANY IE MAKES BETTERCANS FACTO FROM CASTTO COAST NEV YOM:SYRACUSE JERSEY ITY PASSAIC BALTIMORE ROMOKE CANONSBURG: DETROIT LOUS-SAN FRANCLSCO-SEATTLE:SAN JOSE LOSANGELES SERVICE DERENDABLE-QUALITY-UNEXCE 


SDNTINENTAL- CA COMPANY MANES BETER CE CONTINENTAL MAME BETTER CAN SC} ETTER-CANS 
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